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This second book is truly remarkable in showing the evolution of music in its significance to 
man in his gradual development through the ages. The co-ordination of music with painting, 
sculpture, architecture, literature-—all the fine arts—is presented attractively. Replete with hand- 
some illustrations, portraits, and reproductions of famous paintings. 


Pages 924—$4.75 


These books are widely used as college texts and by selected groups or classes in 
senior high schools. Further, teachers of music everywhere prize them highly as 
books that any artist is proud to own. For personal possession or for library refer- 
ence, these books are among the “indispensables” in music. 
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Next Month 


N December, the JoURNAL sym- 

posium on “Secondary Schools and 
the Community” features a variety of 
articles on both public-relations pro- 
grams in the community and also the 
utilization of community resources in 
planning for the welfare of youth in the 
community. 

The discussion of the utilization of 
community resources is introduced by 
an editorial, entitled “How Well Do 
We Use and Serve Our Communities ?” 
by Margaret E. Bennett, Director of 
Guidance, Pasadena City Schools, who 
serves as guest editor of this discussion 
on community resources. John A. Sex- 
son, Superintendent of Pasadena City 
Schools, discusses community resources 
for secondary education. George Hjelte, 
Superintendent of Recreation, City of 
Los Angeles, contributes an article on 
community planning for recreation. 
M. R. Trabue, Dean of the School of 
Education, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, discusses the community and its 
vocational-guidance services. And the 
use of community resources in student- 
adjustment is described by Mrs. Ella- 
Mason Wittker, clinical psychologist, 
Pasadena City Schools, and Miss Es- 
ther Heath, Director of Social Service, 
Pasadena Child Guidance Clinic. 

To keep the readers informed on 
nation-wide planning for youth, Leon- 
ard W. Mayo, Dean of the School of 
Applied Social Sciences, Western Re- 
serve University, and President of the 
Child Welfare League of America, re- 
ports on the work of the National Com- 
mission on Children and Youth. (He 
serves as chairman of this commission. ) 

For a report on the California pro- 
gram paralleling the program of the 
National Commission on Children and 
Youth, John S. Carroll—President of 
the California Association of County 
School Superintendents and active in 
the development of the concept of the 
community-centered school in Cali- 





fornia education—describes the activi- 
ties of the California Youth Committee, 

A statement of the most urgent issues 
in the development of national policies 
for youth is made by Beatrice McCon- 
nell of the Children’s Bureau, who is 
in charge of the Child Labor and Youth 
Employment Branch of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. Notes on publi- 
cations of the Department of Labor are 
contributed by Elizabeth S. Johnson, 
Chief of the Research Section, Child 
Labor and Youth Employment Branch. 

The group of articles on public re- 
lations in the community begins with 
an editorial on public relations, written 
by Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in California. Bel- 
mont Farley, Director of Press and 
Radio Relations, National Education 
Association, contributes the feature 
article. The remainder of the sym- 
posium is devoted to descriptions and 
discussions of public-relations programs 
in California. These include an article 
about interpreting the schools to the 
public, contributed by the representa- 
tive of a large school system—Vierling 
Kersey, Superintendent, Los Angeles 
City Schools. Avery Allen, Director of 
Public Relations, Kern County Union 
High School District, who is guest 
editor of the public-relations contri- 
butions, describes the Bakersfield 
public-relations program. Mabel A. 
Stanford writes about the program at 
Chaffey College—a district junior col- 
lege. 

Regular columns of the JouRNAL 
provide reviews of current books and 
research in the fields covered in the 
symposium, and bibliographies are fur- 
nished. The remainder of the December 
issue includes incidental articles of 
general interest to the readers ; reports 
of recent conferences and meetings ; and 
the regular feature entitled SECOND- 
ARY SKETCHES, which is edited by 
Dr. Lawrence B. White, Assistant 
Chief, Division of Secondary Education. 
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ADULT EDUCATION: THE 
HOPE OF THE PRESENT 


HE role of adult education in re- 

conversion is, in general, the same 
as the role of adult education in any 
other period either in war or in peace— 
namely, to help men and women meet 
life’s problems better. In such a role, 
it is always meeting the problems of 
today—a situation which gives adult 
education a distinct place in the edu- 
cational field. 

To understand the place of adult 
education in the total educational pic- 
ture, let us start with the formal school. 
The boy or girl following the normal 
procedure will enter the kindergarten, 
continue through the elementary, jun- 
ior-high, senior-high, junior-college, 
senior-college, graduate, or profes- 
sional school. Paralleling the upper part 
of the ladder are commercial schools, 
trade schools, art schools, and semi- 
professional schools. 

But, we know that young people are 
leaving the day schools at different 
levels—many before graduation. Some 
leave in the lower grades; more leave 
the junior high school; a greater num- 
ber leave the senior high school with 
the result that a minority continues 
through college and the professional 
school. Regardless of the place at which 
the individual leaves the formal ladder, 
his education is not complete even if he 
receives a diploma or the highest de- 
grees granted by a college or university. 
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It is the responsibility of adult edu- 
cation to take the individual, no matter 
where he left the traditional school, and 
furnish him educational opportunities 
during the remainder of his life. There- 
fore, adult education is not in compe- 
tition with the formal school, nor is it 
a substitute for it. The more formal 
schooling a person has, the better adult 
student he is likely to be. 

At this point, we begin to observe 
much confusion in the minds of both 
the professional educator and the lay- 
man. It is quite common to refer to 
a person who has received a diploma as 
having finished his education ; whereas, 
the one who has not reached this goal 
is spoken of as having interrupted his 
education before he finished. The con- 
fusion here lies in the difference be- 
tween school and education. A school is 
a place where one may receive certain 
types of education, but finishing the 
school should not mean that, his educa- 
tion has ceased. In fact, the function of 
a school is to provide the individual with 
the tools of learning and give him an 
intellectual curiosity which will keep 
him learning during the remainder of 
his life. The individual who has finished 
his education is dead—even though the 
neighbors have not got around td bury- 
ing him. Education is a life-long 
process. 

Further evidence of this type of 
thinking is found in the State law and 
regulations of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. The principal adult schools are 
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still called evening high schools or 
evening junior colleges, nomenclature 
which implies a high-school or junior- 
college program organized for youth but 
conducted in the evening. 


 loeven evening school dates back over 
a hundred years when it was organ- 
ized for youth who were compelled to 
leave day school to go to work and were 
compelled to go to school in the evening 
if they were to continue their regular 
studies. The compulsory school laws 
required children to continue in day 
school much longer; so they did not 
have to attend evening school to make 
up for lost time. However, in the last 
twenty-five years, adults have seen the 
opportunity to improve their spare time 
in study; consequently, they have come 
into the evening schools in great num- 
bers. The schedule of offerings de- 
signed for youth is adapted to the new 
student in a very limited degree. He 
demands a schedule to meet his needs 
as a mature individual; therefore, the 
programs that are being offered by the 
evening high schools and evening junior 
colleges are no longer a youth schedule 
but are organized on a much broader 
basis because of the wider and imme- 
diate interests for adults. 

This type of misunderstanding has 
led some educators and laymen to look 
upon the adult school as a place to make 
up something that had not been com- 
pleted earlier in life. Some even look 
upon the adult school as a step-child of 
the public school. But it is a step-child 
only in those districts that do not under- 
stand its significance or appreciate its 
importance. 


HE remedial function of adult 
schools is fast being overshadowed 
by an understanding of the opportuni- 
ties that are offered for continued learn- 
ings in many varied fields. This can be 
illustrated by the students in the school 
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over which I preside, which is typical 
of the entire State of California. The 
age range is from 16 to 87 years, the 
average age being 30; 75 per cent are 
high-school graduates, and 15 per cent 
are university graduates; the formal 
educational level ranges from the third 
grade to the Ph. D. status ; and the larg- 
est occupational group is that of day- 
school teachers. Therefore, the course 
offerings must be as varied as the types 
of students. 

In organizing a program to meet the 
needs of any community with its varied 
interests and people of such different 
backgrounds, it is necessary to avoid 
two types of confusion that all of us 
face. One is a quibble about education 
and training and the other concerns edu- 
cation and recreation. To illustrate : 

A short time ago, I attended a meet- 
ing which was called for the purpose of 
outlining an adult-education program 
for acommunity. Some wished to start 
by defining adult education and sug- 
gested that certain fields were educa- 
tion, and others were training. Astron- 
omy and international relations were 
given as examples of education; while 
typing and dressmaking were referred 
to as training. Such distinction is 
hardly justified. For example, several 
years ago, a lady took a course in as- 
tronomy in one of the public adult 
schools in California. Soon afterward, 
there was a request for a secretary by 
the director of the Weather Bureau in 
San Francisco. There were two re- 
quirements for the position—the person 
must type and have some knowledge of 
astronomy. This lady could type, and 
her course in astronomy qualified her 
for the place. She is now assistant 
scientist. When she took her course in 
astronomy, she had no idea that it would 
be the door that would open to a good 
position. And certainly she was not 
concerned as to whether it was educa- 
tion or training! 














EDITORIAL 


NOTHER area which causes much 

discussion, especially by laymen 
and those engaged in formal education, 
is the line that they contend should be 
drawn between education and recrea- 
tion. But the line is not clear, nor is it 
well defined. This article is being writ- 
ten in Lassen National Park, where I 
am seated at a camp table. Our camp is 
located on a glacial moraine which dug 
a hole in a lava bed and left beautiful 
Summit Lake. We have climbed Mt. 
Lassen and heard the Ranger natural- 
ist tell how it was formed. We went 
into the crater and saw the sulphur 
vents which indicate that the volcano is 
not extinct. We visited the devastated 
area caused by the gas explosion and 
mud flow from this mountain in 1921. 
We were awed by the fumerals in 
Bumpas Hell, where the bubbling mud 
pots and sulphur fumes clearly show 
that the earth is still in formation. 

Is this education or recreation? Or 
does it have elements of both? Does the 
U. S. Government have to justify the 
public expense of maintaining our mag- 
nificent system of national parks on the 
basis of education or recreation? 


Splitting hairs—yes! But these are 
some of the questions the adult educa- 
tor in the public schools has to meet in 
organizing his program. However, he 
must meet these issues and meet them 
without fear, or his program will tend 
to be anemic with limited appeal and 
service. 


S Soca comparison of education and 

training was cited as an example of 
hair splitting, but many times people 
ask whether the greater number of 
classes are vocational or non-vocational. 
In most communities, it is easy to secure 
support for vocational courses. Where 
there is opposition, it is more likely to 
be directed against classes that may be 
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either educational or recreational. If 
opposition exists, it must be met with 
intelligence. 

A program which meets the needs of 
men and women who are no longer con- 
nected with the formal school and whose 
experiences and interests cover the 
whole range of human desires must be 
broad, comprehensive, and varied. The 
one who directs such a program suc- 
cessfully must study every phase of the 
community which he serves. He must | 
understand that he serves the whole 
adult community, not just a part of it. 
He has as much responsibility to con- 
sider the wishes of the university gradu- 
ate as those of the illiterate foreigner ; 
the needs of the man or woman of 80 as 
those of the person of 18 or 20. How- 
ever, he cannot study his community in 
an office chair. He must leave his office 
and meet leaders of groups who repre- 
sent the varied interests of his locality. 

One of the best sources of informa- 
tion is the public library. Librarians 
know what people are reading and 
what they demand. Other sources of 
information are personnel directors of 
business and industrial concerns and 
such groups as women’s clubs, Chamber 
of Commerce, P. T. A., service clubs, 
and churches—to mention only a few. 
He must contact the other agencies who 
have an adult-education program so 
there may not be undue overlapping in 
certain areas while other groups are 
not being served. 

Because no community has unlimited 
funds, the adult educator must be dis- 
criminating so that he may serve the 
greatest number with the most adequate 
program possible with the funds avail- 
able. 

When all of these “musts” have been 
accomplished, the educational ladder is 
complete, and adult education becomes 
“The Hope of the Present.”—F. M. 
Yocxey, Principal, Technical Adult 
Evening School, Oakland. 





























Adult-Education 
Symposium 


4q Today, adult education is an important part of our educational system. It serves 
great numbers of people who wish to attend classes composed of adults—often dur- 
ing the daytime—in order to continue their formal education; to develop leisure-time 
interests; to keep abreast of the times; to become better parents, homemakers, home- 
owners; to improve on the job... or just to enjoy their leisure with other adults. 
Gone are the days when the functions of adult education were limited to those of 
helping foreigners to learn English and of enabling drop-outs to complete their 
grammar-school or high-school education! But what are the responsibilities of adult 
education in the postwar era? 


The symposium on “The Role of Adult Education in the Reconversion Period” has 
been prepared in an effort to keep readers of the JOURNAL aware of the present-day 
responsibilities of the adult education. It has been introduced by the editorial on 
the preceding pages, written by the guest editor—F. M. Yockey, Principal, Technical 
Adult Evening School, Oakland, who is an associate editor of the JOURNAL. In addi- 
tion to his general experience as a teacher, principal, and superintendent of schools, 
Dr. Yockey has served as a principal of evening adult schools for the past fourteen 
years and has been active in adult-education organizations. At the present time, he 
is a member of the Board of Directors of the California Adult School Administrators, 
serving as chairman of the publicity for that organization. 


In the first article in the symposium, George Mann, Chief, Division of Adult and 
Continuation Education, State Department of Education, discusses the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of adult education in the reconversion period. The remain- 
ing articles present the role of adult education through parent education, through 
veterans’ education, through University Extension, through counseling services, and 
through small-community programs. Contributors to this part of the symposium 
include Ralph G. Eckert, Chief, Bureau of Parent Education, State Department of 
Education; Edward H. Redford, Co-ordinator, Adult Education, San Francisco Public 
Schools; Buel F. Enyeart, Chief, Division of Readjustment Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education; John A. Howard, Jr., Technical Assistant, Division of Readjustment 
Education; Watson Dickerman, Assistant Director, University Extension, University 
of California: and George G. Bruntz, Director of Adult Education, Los Gatos. 


As the closing article in the symposium, Luther H. Evans, the Librarian of Con- 
gress, reports on UNESCO, pointing out its implications for adult education. Reviews 
of current books and studies complete the symposium. 


. 




















Adult Education During i 


Reconversion 


NOTHER warning is in order. 
Reconversion—like any new chal- 
lenge, like any cross road—calls for a 
safety precaution. The warning does 


not seek to hinder progress, but it ad-. 


vises the reader to proceed with cer- 
tainty on the right road. This assumes, 
of course, that he knows where he 
wants to go. 

Ten years ago, a warning call was 
sounded in California. A great adult- 
education organization had been built 
up with W.P.A. funds. The E.E.P., as 
the program was called in this state, 
was in almost every community. A 
corps of well-trained and enthusiastic 
teachers was attracting over two hun- 
dred thousand earnest students in addi- 
tion to the usual two hundred thousand 
attending the regular evening schools. 
The wise administrator heeded the 
warning and converted the best of his 
E.E.P. program into his regular school 
system ; but many others coasted along 
and suddenly found themselves with no 
means of carrying on and no commu- 
nity will to provide new means. 

Six years ago, at a meeting of adult 
administrators in Santa Barbara, the 
theme was “Training for War Indus- 
try.” “Meet these new responsibilities 
fully,” said the speaker, “but do not be 
lulled by generous funds and overflow- 
ing classes! All this will come to an 
end. You will have your most difficult 
time in maintaining. a community con- 
sciousness of the need for a long-term 
program of adult education.” 


Again, some heeded the warning, but 
many did not. The result is well-known. 
In every section of the state, mush- 
room programs of 1942 and 1943 


4q By GEORGE C. MANN 





q George Mann, Chief, Division of 
Adult and Continuation Education, 
California ‘State Department of Edu- 
cation, who contributed this first 
article of the symposium, has long 
been associated with adult educa- 
tion—both in public-school programs 
and in college programs. He is 
author of several books, including 
“Vocational Education,” published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., and 
“Consumer Education,” published by 
Harper Brothers. His interest in meet- 
ing the postwar educational needs of 
adults has been stimulated by his 
recent experience in the Navy. where 
he served as a commander and came 
in contact with many Navy men. 





became skeleton programs in 1944 and 
disappeared in 1945. The community 
had not been kept aware of the con- 
tinuing needs in adult education. 


ANP now comes the postwar period 
when more than a million veterans 
are in school, and 17,000 new applica- 
tions are pouring in each day. Califor- 
nia must be prepared to supply educa- 
tional programs for one-sixth of all the 
veterans who are securing their educa- 
tion under the G.I. Bill of Rights. What 
this influx of veterans into California 
means to adult education is illustrated 
by the increase in average daily attend- 
ance in evening high schools. One Los 
Angeles evening high school which had 
a normal A.D.A. of 125 increased to 
215; another went from 150 to 250 in 
average daily attendance. ( Multiply the 
increase in A.D.A. by 15, and you get 
an idea of the increase in enrollment. 
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In the first case, the enrollment in- 
creased by 1,350; in the second case by 
1,500.) Big classes and more adequate 
financing make the educational pro- 
gram for veterans look very attractive. 
Besides, everybody wants to “do some- 
thing for the veteran.” That is an 
objective highly worthy ; but again the 
warning! We must not allow the im- 
mediate urgency to blind us to the road 
ahead. 

Lyman Bryson, in a recent speech 
before the American Association for 
Adult Education, said in effect that we 
must not “confuse the urgent with the 
important.” “We go on endlessly in the 
diurnal foolishness of life,” he said, 
“because we think the important things 
can wait until the urgent things get 
settled and the result is sometimes that 
we get nothing settled.” 


N the urgency of planning pro- 

grams for veterans, we need not 
lessen our attention to the importance 
of building a sound adult-education 
program geared to the needs of all— 
veterans, civilians, parents, workers, 
voters. 

First of all, let us remind ourselves 
that a veteran is alt of these in one. 
Let us remember that a veteran may be 
a president of one of the airlines, or 
he may be a boy who has not completed 
elementary school. He may be a man 
who came back to a wife and child who 
were all but strangers to him. He may 
be a man who studied in the Armed 
Forces Institute or in the Education 
‘Services in the Navy. He is a man, 
first of all, with a family; and he is a 
citizen of the community. Compos- 
itely, he is a cross-section of America 
—long on some of the education and 
experience not possessed by the non- 
veteran and short on some of the 
education received by civilians in the 
last few years. He has the same prob- 
lems of employment, family life, and 
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individual development as workers have 
who come from war industries and 
from all walks of life. In planning an 
adult-education program during the 
reconversion period, a good program 
for the veteran will be a good program 
for his family, his kinsmen, and his 
friends—who make up the general adult 
population. Now what must these plans 
include ? 


IRST, we can do our part in 

retraining for jobs both for the mil- 
lions of veterans and for the many 
more millions who must change their 
occupations in a peacetime world. 

The second need is training for busi- 
ness practice for thousands of veterans 
who plan to enter small business. 

The third need is general cultural 
training. It was a demand which amazed 
all of the people who worked in Edu- 
cational Services in the Navy. These 
people had traveled; they had come 
to realize something of the scope of art 
and music and literature. The man who 
visited the old curiosity shop in London 
became a little more interested’ in 
Dickens ; and out at the University of 
Adak, the Manus University, and the 
College of Guantanamo—as some of 
these service schools were called— 
language, art, and music were in great 
demand. Of course, the young wife at 
home may not have visited the old curi- 
osity shop, and. that may suggest a 
program of redeveloping common in- 
terests for veterans and their families. 

The fourth need is preparation for 
civil life. We have a great challenge 
to prepare the veterans and the civilian 
population to work together for com- 
mon good. We have the machinery; 
we have social-civic classes; we have 
our P.T.A. classes, which can be so 
potent in community life; we have 
forums. 

Then, we need a program for the 
maintenance of a healthy body and 
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mind, which are basic to good citizen- 
ship and to the attitude of men and 
women toward living. 


FNMALLY, and of paramount im- 

portance, is the need for education 
for family living. All over the country, 
there are more broken homes, more 
children who will know only one par- 
ent than there have ever been in any 
period in all the past. There is nothing 
of greater interest at the present time 
than the home and the family. Through- 
out California, well-designed courses in 
home planning are offered. Even if 
little can be done about a house to live 
in, much can be done toward making 
the house that one does get into a better 
home. The very problems that will 
arise from housing conditions create 
a challenge to adult educators to de- 
velop better attitudes toward family 
living. A good example of a program 
which can be offered to meet the needs 
for family life in a practical way 
was an experimental class carried on 
at San Luis Obispo during the summer 
months under the direction of the State 
Bureau of Homemaking Education. 
This class was not a class to train spe- 
cialists in dressmaking, cooking, child 
care, or any other skill. The whole 
course was designed to give the young 
wife what she needed to know in order 
to manage a well-ordered home. These 
young housewives learned to do some 
sewing, to make baby layettes, to pre- 
pare a meal on top of a stove, and other- 
wise to perform general home duties as 
they would have to be performed in 
homes—whether the home was in a 
trailer or on a remote ranch. The 
classes grew in popularity; and before 
the end of the course, the young hus- 
bands were attending the classes with 
their wives. 

Another group of study courses to be 
carried on throughout the states is 
being sponsored by the Army-Navy 


Wives. These study groups are de- 
signed to aid in the re-establishment of 
home and community life. The course 
covers such subjects as legal, financial, 
community and psychological orienta- 
tion, and citizenship responsibility. 
While these courses are designed pri- 
marily for the returning veteran and 
the veteran’s family, it is obvious that 
the same courses could meet the needs 
of thousands of families of non- 
veterans. 


T has become increasingly clear that 

we do not have to neglect the long- 
term program of adult education in 
order to meet responsibilities toward 
the veterans’ educational program. As 
a matter of fact, veterans are having a 
wholesome influence on trends in adult 
education. Adult-education leaders in 
California understand that they must 
accelerate their efforts to analyze the 
specific needs of adults and to offer 
specific, well-defined courses in all the 
adult-education institutions that offer 
courses. These leaders are developing 
an increasing program of offerings 
whose values are negotiable in terms 
of the educational needs of today. That 
the people of California realize that 
these offerings are negotiable in these 
terms is well-proved by the fact that 
about three-quarters of a mlilion of Cali- 
fornia adults are taking advantage of 
these offerings. About 110 separate 
evening junior colleges and evening 
high schools and an additional 230 or 
more day high schools and junior col- 
leges offer courses for adults in a wide 
variety of fields. Almost every sub- 
ject of the regular high school is 
included; and, in addition, there are 
many courses of college-level, as well 
as courses which cannot be classified 
in an academic sense. 


It is obvious that in naming the six 
needs in adult education in the recon- 
version period, the old objectives of 
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adult education were simply repeated. 
But no apologies need to be offered for 
the objectives of adult education, which 
were defined in 1921 and which have 
been enlarged as changing conditions 
made new goals necessary. The earnest 
pursuit of these old objectives by 
earnest and able leaders in adult educa- 
tion is foremost among the reasons 
why adult-education leaders throughout 
the nation look to California leadership. 
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Following World War I, wise lead- 
ers used the urgent needs of that recon- 
version period as a foundation for a 
permanent adult-education program, 
which has grown steadily throughout 
the country. If leaders in the field will 
heed the warnings and look beyond “the 
urgent to the important,” this recon- 
version period will be the beginning of 
the building of a strengthened program 
in adult education everywhere. 








California Adult-Education Administrators Meet 


On November 22-23, the California Association of Adult Education Adminis- 
trators meets at Bakersfield, California, for its annual fall conference. Among 
the features planned for’the programs are the following presentations by some 
California adult-education leaders—all of whom are members of the State De- 
partment of Education, with the exception of Paul Sheats. 








State Department of Education Leadership in Adult Education 
—ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The Relationship of the Bureau of Homemaking Education to the Home and 
Family Living Program in Adult Education 


—BERTHA AKIN, Chief, Bureau of Homemaking Education 
Trade and Industrial Extension Classes: Requirements and Services to the Local 
Districts 


—SAMUEL L. FICK, Chief, Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education 


The Program of Business and Distributive Education on the Adult Level 
—IRA W. KIBBY, Chief, Bureau of Business Education 


Agricultural Education on the Adult Level: Programs and Services 
—BYRON McMAHON, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Education 


San Luis Obispo Experiment in Adult Education 
—JULIAN McPHEE, Director of Vocational Education 


Some Unfinished Business in Adult Education 
—PAUL SHEATS, Associate Director, University of California Extension 


Aspects of Recreation Education in the Adult Program 
—VERNE LANDRETH, Chief, Division of Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


Plans for an Experimental Visual-Education Program in Adult Schools 
—FRANCIS NOEL, Chief, Division of Audio-Visual Education 


What Can Be Done in Adult Schools and Classes in Veterans’ Education 
~BUEL F. ENYEART, Chief, Division of Readjustment Education 

















...-through Parent 


Education 


HE housing shortage continues to 

be critical. Families are still on the 
move. Large numbers of young couples 
are trying to live ona “G.I. Bill” income 
while finishing school. With these 
major problems confronting the family 
today, how can the basic purpose of 
parent education—the enrichment of 
family life—best be achieved ? 

The emphasis upon good nutrition 
and sleep habits as the basis for healthy, 
happy children has been encouraged for 
years. The problem today is to find 
and purchase balanced-food supplies 
and to induce rest in trailers or in 
crowded households. More than ever, 
there is a need for increasing the child’s 
sense of security. Consistency of par- 
ents’ expectations from day to day and 
agreement as to what is permissible and 
desirable help, but they are not enough. 
It is still important to help parents 
understand children, but today it is 
much more important to help them 
understand themselves as adults and 
the emotional climate which they, as 
persons, create. What they do or fail 
to do is not so important as the quality 
of the love relationship which they de- 
velop with each other and with the child. 
As Ethel Dummer said, “The essential 
home of the child is in the relationship 
of his parents to each other.” When 
these two people are mature, stable, 
happy, and affectionate, they are capable 
of fully enjoying the child ; and probably 
the most important thing that can be 
done for a child is to enjoy him. 


arn education during recon- 
version, then, should attempt to 
maintain those services which have im- 


4 By RALPH G. ECKERT 





q Ralph G. Eckert, Chief, Bureau of 
Parent Education, California State 
Department of Education, introduces 
an important aspect of adult edu- 
cation. This discussion will be con- 
tinued in a symposium in the January 
JOURNAL. 





proved the physical and psychological 
environment of the child. In addition, 
during this period of stress and uncer- 
tainty, we should push on and pioneer 
new services which will help the parent 
face the difficult days ahead with confi- 
dence and courage. 

Let us look first at the housing short- 
age. It is unquestionably crowding 
people to a degree that produces friction 
and emotional disturbances. It is in- 
creasing the normal problems of break- 
ing with parental control, intensifying 
the “in-law” problem. It is resulting in 
divorces that would normally not occur. 
As if this were not enough, into many 
of these new families has come a third 
generation, to complicate still further 
both the crowding and the “grand- 
mother” situations. One wonders 
whether young mothers who leave the 
child with grandmother have not gone 
back to work to escape the “mother-in- 
law” and “grandmother” problems as 
much as for any other reason. 

Under crowded conditions, tempers 
run short and tensions mount. It would 
seem that anything adult education can 
do to take people out of this atmosphere 
for awhile and bring them back to it 
with a more creative and constructive 
attitude toward life would make a con- 
tribution to family unity. 
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A FIRST suggestion might be the 
expansion of parent centers or co- 
operative nursery schools. This pro- 
gram puts the child in a creative and 
supervised-play situation for part of 
each day and brings mother to the nurs- 
ery school one morning a week to ob- 
serve and to assist and into a class one 
night a week with other mothers in which 
they discuss their mutual problems and 
gain assistance and assurance. 


Another suggestion takes us into the 
field of recreation—almost any kind of 
class in which creative self-expression 
is substituted for passive commercial 
entertainment. Of particular value in 
relieving the tensions of harried indi- 
viduals are folk dancing, hand crafts, art 
work, and sports in general. Badminton 
and other games in which husbands and 
wives and parents and adolescents can 
play together should be featured. We 
should encourage parents to bring along 
children who are old enough to partici- 
pate, and we should welcome them into 
adult classes even though we cannot 
collect A.D.A. for them. 


Still another contribution would be 
classes which combine literature and 
psychology. Most worth-while litera- 
ture grows out of the portrayal of human 
problems. A class for adults, particu- 
larly young parents, in which current 
literature is not so much “reviewed” as 
interpreted in terms of human problems, 
motivations, mechanisms, frustrations 
and adjustments, might be extremely 
popular and help adults to understand 
their own past experiences, present 
problems, and future aspirations. There 
might be a similar course in the inter- 
pretation of current children’s literature 
and recent books on children. 


A SECOND major factor contrib- 
uting to the instability of family 
life has been the mobility of the family 
in recent years. With the trek of war 
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workers to industrial centers, countless 
families are living without “roots.” 
They consider their present home tem- 
porary ; so they make little effort to be- 
come acquainted or to do anything to 
their housing unit to make it more 
livable. They live in a state of “sus- 
pension” which tends to make them 
more and more irritable and frustrated 
with the passing of time. It would, 
therefore, seem a real challenge to adult 
education to move into housing projects 
and trailer camps with programs which 
would tend not only to keep parents 
constructively busy, but perhaps help 
them to tolerate the interim period and 
to make a more intelligent adjustment 
when they do move into new jobs, 
homes, and communities. . 


“Know Your Community” courses 
could be set up to help people become 
familiar with points of interest with 
available social services, schools, libra- 
ries ; with some of the community’s im- 
portant industries and its industrial 
trends; with its residential areas and 
their advantages and disadvantages and 
relative costs. There might well be many 
field trips, including dinners of various 
types at various places. In other words, 
such a course would help in the making 
of new friends and in developing a new 
“at-homeness” in the community. 


F a similar nature, adult-education 
leaders, and particularly parent- 
education leaders, should make a real 
effort to introduce study material to 
existing social, church, and labor groups, 
rather than to depend entirely upon in- 
dividuals’ coming to our evening-school 
programs, Even current events of the 
“Behind the News” type which attempt 
to help at least one member of the family 
keep intelligently abreast of the time, 
would be a contribution to family life 
during the reconversion period. 
“Living within one’s income” is good 
advice but very difficult to follow when 
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one is a G. I. with a wife and a college 
education ahead. Associated with many 
colleges are housing units filled with 
young couples who are facing this 
problem. At least one experiment in 
which a home-economics expert went 
into the housing unit to work found 
couples eager for suggestions. They 
particularly requested help in under- 
standing their children. Rudimentary 
nutrition and home decoration brought 
an enthusiastic response. The husbands 
proved as enthusiastic “canners” as their 
wives in evening sessions. A demon- 
stration of bed-tables made of orange 
crates and wall paper, dressing tables 
and other furniture made of similar in- 
expensive material which can be taken 
to housing units—perhaps associated 
with a mobile library of books on home- 
making, child care, and family rela- 
tions—might stimulate the growth of 
study groups that would give a lift to 
the spirit and direction to restless hands. 


HERE are a number of areas in 
which not so much reconversion as 
progress is to be desired. New problems 
have developed, and new techniques are 
available to meet them. For example, 
the use of films in the military services 
should supply us with many new ideas 
in the use of films in adult education. 
Film forums on family life, employing 
films of many lands and customs, should 
prove both interesting and excellent 
bases for discussion of personal and 
family problems. Taken into trailer 
camps and housing units, as well as into 
regular residential areas, particularly of 
the under-privileged peoples, movies 
could give us contact with people whom 
we could not reach in any other way. 
The term “free movies” still has magic 
and might be one way to reach “those 
who need it most.” 
Another suggestion to improve 
parent-adolescent relations is father-son 
and mother-daughter craft and hobby 


classes in which parent and teen-ager 
work together on common projects. It 
should be made clear that far more im- 
portant than what father and son do to 
the wood, is what the wood and the 
project do to the father and the son and 
to their relationship. 

Likewise, some excellent pioneering 
has been done in classes in sex educa- 
tion attended by both parent and young- 
ster or teen-ager. The kind of questions 
teen-agers ask has helped educate 
parents to the needs and the interests of 
youth, and the kind of questions parents 
ask has made youngsters aware of prob- 
lems that might not otherwise have come 
to their attention. Those who have ob- 
served them feel that these classes con- 
stitute a new and effective medium of 
sex education in its broader sense. 


Ak finally, adult education must be 

aggressive in attempting to promote 
intercultural education. The movement 
of population during the war has cre- 
ated problems and tensions in many 
communities to which the racial problem 
is a new one. On the other hand, the 
sciences of sociology, anthropology, bi- 
ology, and psychology have been bring- 
ing together a body of scientific 
knowledge which takes its place along 
with historic religions in proclaiming 
the brotherhood of man. Here is the 
ammunition to put to rout the bigots 
and selfishly-motivated individuals who 
attempt to play upon prejudices for their 
own ends. Fair-minded people are on 
the increase ; and with a real educational 
program at this time, we can soon have 
the ignorant and the prejudiced on the 
defensive. A well-planned course, taught 
by a reputable leader in intercultural 
education and given wide publicity in 
church, P.T.A., labor, and cultural 
groups, should enlist and train people 
desirous of making intercultural educa- 
tion their contribution to the building of 
“One World.” 











....through Veterans’ 


Education 


NY thorough consideration of the 

general problem of reconversion 
must of necessity involve a discussion of 
veteran-readjustment to civil life. The 
problem of veteran-readjustment, in 
turn, immediately involves veteran- 
education. The picture of a readjusted 
and revitalized national economy and 
national society cannot become a perfect 
one without a thorough evaluation of 
the problems growing out of reassimi- 
lating twelve to fifteen millions of the 
nation’s most productive workers. 

It is one of the ironic truisms of de- 
velopment that out of wars come im- 
provements—improvements of social, 
economic, scientific, and political struc- 
tures. We are not always capable of 
viewing and evaluating these changes 
because of the fact that “being too near 
the mountain we cannot see it in its en- 
tirety” ; but, nevertheless, they are pres- 
ent. As we progress farther from the 
actual incidents involved, the unfolding 
of the years will give us a much clearer 
perspective of the changes that have 
been and are occurring. 

At the close of World War I, the fed- 
eral government endeavored to control 
conditions resulting from the enforced 
situation during the war. It attempted 
to aid the states, by advisement, in their 
handling of veterans’ educational read- 
justment. To a degree, its efforts were 
successful. However, looking back after 
twenty-five years, we are able to observe 
a lack of completeness in organization 
and procedures. These precedents have 
definite value, for on such foundations 
of trial and error come the more en- 
lightened processes of the government 
and the states following World War II. 
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4 As a part of the symposium, Buel F. 
Enyeart, Chief, Division of Readjust- 
ment Education, State Department of 
Education, and John A. Howard, Jr. 
Technical Assistant in the Division, 
continue their discussion of veterans’ 
education, begun in the October issue 
of the JOURNAL. Dr. Enyeart has 
written numerous articles and de- 
livered many lectures on the subject 
of veterans’ education, based not only 
upon his study and observation but 
also upon his experience as a veteran 
of World War L. Dr. Howard, also a 
veteran, served from 1942 to 1945 in 
the Army Air Forces. As historical 
officer, he wrote the combat history 
of the Eleventh Air Force in the Aleu- 
tians. He also worked in advisement 
and guidance in the Army. 





Early in the present war, the Bureau of 
Education, American Council on Edu- 
cation, the USAFI, and many state and 
local governmental agencies began to 
lay the foundation and build the struc- 
ture for educational readjustment. 

In the main, the problem involved the 
fact that these millions of men and 
women had been literally lifted for from 
one to five years from the period of their 
greatest academic growth and from that 
terminal period of development that is 
normally expected to climax one’s train- 
ing for vocational, semi-professional, 
and professional work. 

There appeared immediately at least 
four vital concepts relating to veteran- 
readjustment. Probably the first of 
these, in point of significance, was the 
matter of the veteran’s being relieved of 
the financial burden in the readjustment 
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process. Based on the premise that the 
loss of training and economic and social 
growth were in no wise the fault of the 
veteran, in view of the fact that he had 
been drafted or had voluntarily given up 
his prerogatives in favor of military 
service, a grateful government passed 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 without hesitation. This act is 
commonly known as the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. It offered to the veteran the 
privilege of attending a school of his 
choice, subject to local qualifying re- 
strictions. It also provided for him to 
receive $50 per month if single and $75 
per month if supporting a dependent. 
It further provided for a maximum 
governmental expenditure for the aca- 
demic year of $500. No claim was made 
that this would provide a luxurious ex- 
istence. However, in the light of prac- 
tices following World War I and in the 
light of what other countries were doing, 
these appeared to be minimum just al- 
lowances. He was also given from two 
to seven years in which to complete his 
training. There were other provisions of 
Public Law 346, such as extending full 
educational benefits only to those vet- 
erans who were under 25 years of age 
at the time of entering service ; but these 
are among the most prominent. It soon 
became apparent, however, that, because 
of rising costs of living, the $50- and 
$75-subsistence provisions were not 
adequate minima. Consequently, in 
December of 1945, the President signed 
Public Law 268, which amended Public 
Law 346 by changing subsistence al- 
lowances to $65 per month for single 
veterans attending schools and $90 
monthly for those attending school with 
a person dependent upon them. In the 
same law, the eligibility period was 
changed from two to seven years to four 
to nine years, and all veterans otherwise 
ineligible were eligible for full educa- 
tional privileges regardless of age at the 
time of entering the Service. 
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Public Law 16 had also been passed 
relating to the vocational rehabilitation 
of veterans. This law was administered 
entirely by the Veterans Administration 
and hence has not had such close con- 
tacts with state school administration 
as have Public Law 346 and Public 
Law 268. 


SECOND vital consideration in 

the education-readjustment process 
involved the types of schools to which 
the veteran might be admitted. Al- 
though Public Law 346 provided that 
he could attend the school of his choice, 
subject to qualification requirements, it 
was early recognized that many un- 
scrupulous persons and organizations 
would seek to offer veteran-training. 
Consequently, the Veterans Adminis- 
trator, Major General Frank T. Hines, 
requested the governor of each state to 
create machinery in his state for approv- 
ing institutions to offer such training. 
Governor Earl Warren early heeded the 
call and delegated the authority to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. On the recommendation of that 
official, there was created in California, 
within the Department of Education, 
the Division of Readjustment Educa- 
tion. Probably the principal function 
of this Division was to investigate edu- 
cational institutions desirous of training 
veterans under Public Law 346. If an 
institution was found to be qualified, it 
was so certified to the Veterans Admin- 
istration and was permitted to begin 
receiving and training veterans. The 
program also involved periodic recheck- 
ing of approved schools in order to 
ascertain whether they were living up 
to the terms under which approval had 
been granted. While the California plan 
is by no means standardized for the 
country as a whole, it is proclaimed by 
national education and Veterans Ad- 
ministration officials to be representative 
of the best planning in the United States. 
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A THIRD problem in educational re- 
adjustment grew out of the recogni- 
tion of the fact that veterans were now 
full-grown men and women and that 
they had had experiences far beyond the 
level of their age group. .To this fact 
was added the knowledge that if read- 
justment were to be realistic, as well as 
rapid and efficient, it must take into 
account this wider growth, which was 
due to travel, enlarged environments, 
and “in-Service” training. To accom- 
plish the full purpose of the program, 
these phases had to be evaluated. Edu- 
cation’s response to this need was to 
frame a set of recommendations incor- 
. porated in Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services, prepared by the A.C. E. in 
collaboration with USAFI. This guide 
attempts to translate all types of formal 
service experiences into comparable 
secondary and collegiate equivalents. 
California had early responded to the 
evaluation need by creating a committee 
of educators to do essentially the same 
thing. The report of the California 
Committee for the Study of Education 
served as a guide to the schools in eval- 
uating Service experiences. It was a 
valuable piece of work and was termi- 
nated only when the more complete 
A.C.E. Guide was distributed. Schools 
of this state have leaned heavily on both 
publications. The Division of Readjust- 
ment Education early assumed a posi- 
tion of importance in evaluation tech- 
niques by virtue of the fact that it was a 
representative of the State Department 
of Education and by virtue of its re- 
search into the general field of evalua- 
tion. An evaluation program looking 
toward uniformity at the different edu- 
cational levels was developed. Recom- 
mendations on course-evaluation and 
diploma-granting were made to the sec- 
ondary schools of the State. As of 
April, 1946, approximately 86 per-cent 
of the high schools of the State had 
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adopted these recommendations in prac- 
tice. In July, 1946, the State Board of 
Education adopted a regulation author- 
izing high schools to grant diplomas to 
veterans on the basis of the G. E. D. 
tests. With this action, it is anticipated 
that all secondary schools will be as near 
to complete uniformity as local condi- 
tions make such uniformity desirable. 
Similar recommendations on uniformity 
of treatment of evaluation problems 
were made to junior colleges and insti- 
tutions of higher learning. These efforts 
were climaxed in a conference at Berke- 
ley on February 28 and March 1, 1946. 
At that time, work committees made 
recommendations that were unani- 
mously adopted by the conference. The 
sum total of these actions offered evi- 
dence that these institutions were, or 
soon would be, in almost complete agree- 
ment on evaluation procedures. 


To fourth phase of the problem of 
educational readjustment for veter- 
ans involved an adequate advisement 
program. It was only natural that much 
false—though often well-intended—in- 
formation would be disseminated to 
Service personnel either before or after 
their release from the Service. Also, in 
the absence of an advisement program, 
many veterans, anxious to secure an 
education, would become discouraged 
and often develop into misfits. In fact, 
the success of the entire program of 
national educational readjustment might 
well depend upon the adequacy of the 
advisement program. By virtue of the 
fact that the Veterans Administration 
was administering Public Law 16 in its 
entirety, that organization set up a com- 
plete advisement program for Service 
personnel in need of vocational rehabili- ~ 
tation. However, advisement under 
Public Law 346 and 268 was left to the 
state authorities. The California Divi- 
sion of Readjustment Education as- 
sumed responsibility for this phase of 
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the problem. Principal among its activi- 
ties have been those involved in seeking 
the appointment of veterans’ counselors 
in all of the high schools, junior colleges, 
and institutions of higher learning and 
in assisting in the co-ordination of their 
activities. In addition, the Division has 
collaborated closely with the Veterans 
Administration in establishing central 
guidance centers where, in a lengthy 
program, veterans are processed by 
means of numerous vocational and apti- 
tude tests and are advised as to the types 
of training for which they appear to be 
best suited. In addition, the Division 
of Readjustment Education has estab- 
lished a central clearance center from 
which is disseminated to local, state, and 
national organizations pertinent infor- 
mation on educational opportunities and 
housing vacancies in California. 
California’s attempt to meet the vet- 
erans’ educational emergency has not 
been limited to these phases of the prob- 
lem. In addition to these four, the Di- 
vision of Readjustment Education has 
worked closely with the public schools 
and with the Veterans Administration 


in the negotiating of contracts for rée- 
imbursement to the schools. The result 
is that today high schools and state 
colleges are permitted to bill the Vet- 
erans Administration on the basis of $60 
per semester, and public junior colleges 
are permitted to bill on the basis of $100 
per semester for each eligible veteran. 
All of these schools—and in addition, 
private non-profit approved educational 
institutions—may, as an alternative 
method, charge the Veterans Admin- 
istration on the basis of instructional 
costs as set forth in Veterans Adminis- 
tration Circular 47. 


N conclusion, it would seem that if 

the four phases of educational read- 
justment for veterans referred to in this 
discussion are pertinent to the entire na- 
tional problem, California has gone far 
toward planning for the training of the 
6 to 10 per cent of the total national 
veteran-population who are expected to 
seek their training in the schools within 
the borders of this state. 


Vetercm-Wives Receive Adult Education 


“Young wives of veteran-students attending non-coeducational California Poly- 
technic College have just completed an unique experience in homemaking edu- 
cation on the campus. What they learned in special classes conducted jointly by 
the College and the State Bureau of Homemaking Education was applied in 
solving everyday situations in their respective homes at the 125-unit on-campus 
‘Veterans Village,’ 


“The arrival on the campus of the state technical college last quarter of some 
300 married students, some just newlyweds, not only complicated the College’s 
housing problem, but also posed the problem of what could be done to aid the 
wives in their homemaking efforts. Although homemaking courses were a part 
of the original curriculum of the school when it was established in 1901, no girls 
have attended the College since 1928. 


“A survey of the married veterans at the College indicated that more than 
half of them had children under three years of age. The care of these children, 
the preparation of economical but nutritious meals, and the making and mending 
of clothing provide a real test for these student-wives who must stay within the 


budget of their $90-to-$100 G. I. allowance.”"—-BOB KENNEDY, California 
Polytechnic College. 











ssa, through 


Extension 


MONG the most important re- 
sponsibilities of adult education in 
the reconversion period is the provision 
of three significant types of services. 
First, education, retraining, and guid- 
ance for veterans and war workers. 
Second, education for responsible inter- 
national and community citizenship. 
Third, opportunity for the cultivation 
of personal interests. 

It is significant that this statement of 
the responsibilities of adult education 
in the reconversion period is little more 
than a restatement of the most com- 
monly accepted responsibilities of adult 
education in normal times—namely, 
education for occupational improve- 
ment, for more responsible citizenship, 
and for personal growth. 

University Extension has developed 
- a variety of services to meet these re- 
sponsibilities of adult education in the 
reconversion period. Let us consider 
first the services which have been ar- 
ranged to meet the needs of veterans. 
There is, for example, the full-time Ad- 
missions Program. For candidates for 
admission to the University who have 
entrance deficiencies, it provides an op- 
portunity to demonstrate that they can 
do work of university grade in spite of 
poor high-school records or non-aca- 
demic records. Many veterans have 
poor high-school records either because 
of their lack of ability, effort, or moti- 
vation or because of the upsetting effect 
of the imminence of induction into mili- 
tary service. These young men and 
women are now seeking entrance to 
college in great numbers. But this 
time, things are different. They have 
seen preferment given to their better- 
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University 


_ 4 By WATSON DICKERMAN 





4q Not all adults, particularly veterans, 
find the answer to their educational 
needs in secondary schools and uni- 
versities. Watson Dickerman, Assist- 
ant Director of University Extension, 
University of California at Berkeley, 
describes the services performed for 
many of these adults through Univer- 
sity Extension. Dr. Dickerman is also 
an assistant professor in the School 
of Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia in the field of adult education. 
He is author of “Outposts of the Pub- 
lic School,” the report of a study which 
he made in 1938 as a field representa- 
tive for the American Association for 
Adult Education. 





educated comrades in arms, they are 
eager to make up lost time, and they 
know what they want. And the reports 
of their progress indicate that they are 
doing far better than any one expected. 
This situation is an admirable demon- 
stration of one of Thorndike’s principles 
of adult learning—that the time to learn 
a thing is when you need it. Perhaps 
75 per cent of the students in Univer- 
sity Extension’s Admissions Program 
are veterans, 


THER veterans have no deficien- 

cies to make up, but they have ac- 
quired family responsibilities and other 
obligations which’ make full-time study 
impossible. They may attend Univer- 
sity-Extension evening classes. Still 
others are college graduates who confess 
a serious deficiency : they are out of date 
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in their occupational fields. For them, 
University Extension is conducting nu- 
merous refresher courses, especially in 
the professions: medicine, dentistry, 
optometry, architecture, business ad- 
ministration, engineering, and the like. 

It will be recalled, too, that Univer- 
sity Extension’s correspondence-study 
department had more registrations from 
Service personnel than did the corre- 
spondence-study department of any 
other university in the nation. These 
men and women, now veterans, may 
continue their correspondence study at 
government expense, and many of them 
are applying for this service. It is for- 
tunate that just at this time University 
_ Extension is rewriting and lithoprinting 
a large number of its correspondence 
courses. 

Finally, beginning October 1, Uni- 
versity Extension has been co-operating 
with the Veterans Administration in the 
provision of a comprehensive guidance 
service for veterans. 


OST of the war workers who need 

retraining are seeking it at levels 
at which University Extension does not 
attempt to operate. But many of those 
who occupied administrative technical 
or clerical posts in war plants or in the 
various departments of the federal gov- 
ernment which greatly expanded their 
California offices during the war are 
now equipping themselves for other 
positions through University-Extension 
evening classes. As in the case of 
its correspondence-study program, the 
University of California’s war-training 
program (ESMWT) was one of. the 
largest in the country. Its carry-over 
service for reconversion purposes is an 
employee-training program of which a 
number of California businesses and in- 
dustries are now availing themselves. 
Evening classes in such areas of busi- 
ness administration as investment bank- 
ing and the world-trade program and 


in such areas of engineering as struc- 
tural design, electronics, and air condi- 
tioning are among University Exten- 
sion’s most rapidly growing enterprises. 
However, most of the students in these. 
classes are ordinary civilians rather than 
former war workers. 

The atomic explosions which ended 
the war with Japan have taught the ur- 
gency of international co-operation to 
many who failed to read or heed earlier 
signs. Similarly, experiences in local 
defense councils and other community 
enterprises gave Americans a challeng- 
ing vision of the potentialities of com- 
munity co-operation. To both these 
levels of education for citizenship, Uni- 
versity Extension is devoting attention. 
Its lecture service can scarcely meet the 
demand for authoritative speakers on 
international and domestic problems. 
Its film library is experimenting with 
new services for adult groups. Other 
activities in these areas include evening 
classes in the implications of atomic 
energy and in English instruction for 
foreign students; institutes on world 
trade, community planning, and youth 
problems; and full-time intensive in- 
struction in Asiatic languages. 


£ oN the war, most Service per- 
sonnel and war workers were com- 
pelled, and many other persons felt 
obliged, to shelve their hobbies and in- 
tellectual interests because of the urgent 
duties at hand. Many educators pre- 
dicted a great renaissance in cultural 
studies at the war’s end. Chancellor 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
disagreed, pointing out that the vet- 
erans, at least, would be so impressed 
by the sense of time lost that they would 
give first place to studies with occu- 
pational significance. He seems to have 
been right, if that is any consolation to 
an advocate of education via the great 
books. Nevertheless, there is discernible 
in registrations in University-Extension 
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evening classes and correspondence 
courses a considerable “flowering” of 
intellectual and recreational interests. 
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N sum, University Extension finds 
that the problems of adult educa- 
tion in the reconversion period are suffi- 


ciently similar to the problems of adult 
education in normal times that the pres- 
ent needs can be met through adaptation 
and expansion of existing services. And 
it is making these adaptations and addi- 
tions in all of its five major departments : 
classes, correspondence courses, insti- 
tutes, lectures, and visual services. 


Among the new services that are being 
developed in response to these interests 
is the program of co-operation with the 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music 
to provide greater opportunities for 
musical instruction to citizens of the 
Bay Area. 


Role of the Library in Adult Education 


“It seems to me that there are now such pressures for adult education activity 
as will force the hands of us adult educators unless we are ready to move rapidly 


under our own pressure. . . . It is, therefore, up to us, who are or who represent 
the leaders in adult education, to get up more steam. For libraries, I think this 
means : 


1. That public libraries must concentrate more largely now than they have 
in the past on materials and services for persons who have some purpose in their 
reading. This will probably mean less competition with the rental library and 
the news stand, better service to serious-minded readers, and more effective 
cooperation with other educational institutions. 

2. That libraries must be increasingly aware of social, economic, political, 
and cultural objectives and must learn how to use their materials and personnel 
to help people advance toward those objectives. I refer to such objectives as good 
race relations, religious tolerance, international cooperation, and dozens of others. 
Such action need not become propagandistic. It is not the librarian’s job to tell 
people what to think but rather to help them decide what to think about. In a 
good library community, it should be difficult for anyone to remain completely 
ignorant on important social problems. 

3. That the library must cease to be a book library only and become a learning 
materials center. Printed materials are our chief stock in trade and will continue 
to be, but we must also be aware of the educational uses of other materials such 
as films and recordings. 

4. That the public library must expand its information services. All libraries 
now give information by telephone and to people who come to the library if the 
question can be easily answered from books. Some go much further. They want 
people to turn first to the library when they have a question. They encourage 
them to ask what school offers a course in electronics or corn breeding, where 
to get pictographs made for an industrial report, or what community member 
can assist homemakers to install small freezing units. In other words, the ex- 
ceptional library tries to get and to give answers to all serious questions (which 
do not require extensive searching) whether they are to be found in books or not. 
Such services probably reach many people who do not have the reading habit. 

5. That the public library must continue—and somewhat more aggressively 
than in the past—to seek ways of making its services attractive and useful to the 
large percentage of the population who now ignore the library. 

6..That library service should be made available, soon, to the thirty-five 
millions of United States citizens and the additional millions of Canadian citizens 
who are still without it. 

7. In a slightly different category it is highly desirable that schools and col- 
leges, and their libraries, continue to seek ways of sending boys and girls out into 
the world with intellectual curiosity unimpaired and with reading and study habits 
well developed.”"—-CARL H. MILAM, Executive Secretary, American Library 
Association, in ALA Bulletin (June, 1946). 














.. through Small-Community 


Programs 


O NE of the most wholesome devel- 
opments in the field of education is 
the progress being made in adult edu- 
cation. More and more educators are 
beginning to realize that our rapidly 
changing social and economic condi- 
tions require a continuous education 
which will enable adults to adjust them- 
selves to their changing environment. 
Most significant of all is the fact that 
adult-education programs are being 
established in an ever-increasing num- 
ber of rural communities. According 
to a report from the State Office, there 
were more than 140 rural adult schools 
functioning in the State of California 
last year. The vast majority of these 
schools gave a well-rounded offering in 
vocational, business, homemaking, cul- 
tural, health, and socio-civic subjects. 
It can truthfully be stated that in very 
few rural areas is the adult population 
without the facilities for a continuous 


educational program suited to its par- 


ticular needs. 

The administrative problems in the 
rural areas are only slightly different 
from those in larger systems. The chief 
difference generally is that a small 
school cannot maintain a full-time adult 
school principal or director. Usually, a 
regular day-school teacher is appointed 
to this position, This situation often 
creates a handicap to a good program. 
To relieve an individual’s teaching load 
by omitting only one class a day in the 
hope that he will find time to work out 
his adult schedule, hire his teachers, help 
teachers secure their credentials, get 
out his publicity, find rooms where the 
classes can meet, supervise the teaching, 
conduct the forum program, do the 


q By GEORGE G. BRUNTZ 





4q George G. Bruntz is associate pro- 
fessor of history at San Jose State Col- 
lege and until recently was the head 
of the History Department at Los 
Gatos Union High School. He is 
author of “Allied Propaganda and 
the Collapse of the German Empire 
in 1918," published by Stanford Uni- 
versity Press in 1938. However, he 
writes this article as a result of his 
experience in adult education, hav- 
ing served as director of adult edu- 
cation in Los Gatos for the past nine 
years, as president of the Santa Clara 
County Adult Education Council from 
1942 to 1944, and as business man- 
ager of the California Adult Edu- 
cation Bulletin during 1946. In 1941, 
he made a study at Stanford Uni- 
versity of adult education as related 
to rural areas. 





clerical work, and—in many instances— 
teach a class himself, is more than should 
be expected of any one individual. Yet 
that is what most rural adult adminis- 
trators are doing. No administrator of 
an adult school with an enrollment of 
300 or more should be expected to teach 
more than 50 per cent of the time in the . 
day school. 

Another problem confronting the 
rural adult school is that of the teaching 
personnel. Most classes meet only from 
two to four hours a week. No teacher 
can make a living on those hours. The 
only recourse which most administra- 
tors have is the recruitment of their 
teachers from among the day-school 
faculty, a practice which is unsatisfac- 
tory for several reasons. First, the day- 
school teachers have their hands full 
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with their regular job. To give them 
evening classes is just a little extra “pin 
money,” and the job they do is not 
satisfactory. It is the writer’s conten- 
tion that adults need as fresh and cheer- 
ful and active a teacher as do the day- 
school students. But few day-school 
teachers are fresh and peppy after a hard 
day’s work. Secondly, there is the ques- 
tion of jealousy among the teachers. 
Why is Teacher A allowed to teach in 
the adult school and not Teacher B or 
Teacher C? Then, too, it is difficult for 
a person to be a colleague in the day 
time and a “boss” in the evening to the 
same people. Many a rural adminis- 
trator has made himself unpopular with 
his day-school colleagues because of the 
issue of adult-school teaching. 


OT all rural schools are as fortu- 

nately situated as we are in Los 
Gatos. We have many retired people 
here who are qualified to teach our aca- 
demic and cultural subjects. We make 
use of these people. But most communi- 
ties have talent that should be pushed 
into service for adult education. Often- 
times, this talent appears unexpectedly. 
One day, a man came into the writer’s 
office and asked to teach a class in music 
appreciation. He wasn’t interested in 
the pay. He had only recently come to 
town, and he wanted to do something 
worth-while for the community. In- 
quiries revealed the fact that this appli- 
cant was the former program director 
for the New York studios of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and one 
of America’s outstanding authorities on 
classical music! While not all talent is 
going to walk into one’s office as this 
man did, it is possible through inquiry 
and through personal observations to 
find some one in the community who is 
thoroughly qualified to teach a subject 
in the adult school. The rural adult 
administrator must be on the alert con- 
stantly, not only for possible courges to 
schedule but for teaching personnel. 
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HE question of public relations is 

much more simple in a rural com- 
munity than it is in a larger school 
system. The contacts are more per- 
sonal. The adult administrator culti- 
vates the friendship of the editor of the 
newspaper. He speaks at luncheon 
clubs, before women’s clubs and church 
groups. He writes at least one good 
news article a week for the local press. 
There is seldom a need for expensive 
circulars on new courses. Word-of- 
mouth publicity is effective. If Mrs. 
Smith goes to an arts and crafts class 
and likes it, she will tell her neighbors, 
and soon the class will be filled to over- 
flowing. Nothing is better for publicity 
in a small community for adult classes 
than satisfied adults. 

The type of courses offered in the 
small community depends entirely on 
the community. In one school in our 
county, the vocational courses are most 
popular. Welding, carpentry, sheet 
metal, auto mechanics, and agriculture 
are the main attractions. But in Los 
Gatos the socio-civic and cultural 
courses are our best bet! The adminis- 
trator must study his community and 
find out—perhaps by trial and error— 
what courses will best meet the needs 
of the people. 


HE most valuable feature of an adult 

program is the Adult Forum. But 
in this, the small community faces a 
difficult problem. First, there is the 
problem of obtaining competent speak- 
ers. Generally, rural areas are too far 
away from sources of good authority on 
national and international problems. 
Secondly, they cannot afford to pay the 
fees to obtain good speakers. The at- 
tendance cannot be large enough to war- 
rant the paying of a suitable fee for a 
good speaker. However, this problem 
can be solved partly by co-operative 
undertakings of forum programs by two 
or three communities. If this plan were 
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utilized, the speakers could be at one 
place one night and at another the next 
and so on. In this way, they could be 
obtained at less cost to the co-operating 
schools. (This, by the way, can be done 
with adult teachers also. We have a 
teacher who teaches two classes for us 
and several in San Jose and one in San 
Mateo.) Rural adult administrators in 
a particular area should get together 
occasionally and talk over their prob- 
lems and work out a co-operative pro- 
gram of this type. 

Nothing has been said in this discus- 
sion about the problems of room assign- 
ments, janitorial help, and clerical help. 
The reason is that these problems are no 
different in the rural community from 
those in the larger city systems. All 
school buildings that are being used for 
adult classes were built for day-school 
pupils only. The result is that the light- 
ing is very unsatisfactory. Some day, 
our school buildings will be constructed 


for the satisfaction of the whole educa- 
tional program—day and evening, ado- 
lescents and adults—and then rural, as 
well as city, adult administrators will 
have to conjure up new problems to 
worry about—which is not too difficult. 


DULT education is a preservative 

of democracy. It is, as Lucy Adams 
puts it, “a prop of stability; a bridge 
between generations ; a cement strength- 
ening group spirit and group thought 
and action; a restorer of lost arts and 
handicrafts ; an insurance against mis- 
spent leisure ; a weapon in the economic 
struggle.” Thus, adult administrators 
in rural areas, as well as those in the 
large cities, have a real task to fulfill. 
They must see to it that education will 
reach every man and woman just as it 
reaches every child. Against such a 
challenge, the seemingly insurmountable 
problems of administration fade into 
insignificance. 


Carnegie Corporation and U. S. Office of Education 
Sponsor Adult-Education Project 


The sum of $23,910 has been granted by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York for a project of adult education, with the general purpose of raising the 
educational level of negro adults who have completed less than five years of school. 


Commissioner John W. Studebaker, in announcing the new project, which is 
sponsored by the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, in co-operation 
with the American Association for Adult Education and the National Confer- 
ence on Adult Education and the Negro, stated: “The 1940 Census classified ap- 
proximately 10 million out of 74 million adults in the United States as ‘function- 
ally illiterate,’ that is, persons 25 years of age or over who have completed less 
than 5 years of school. Nearly 3 million of the 10 million ‘functionally illiterate’ 
adults were negroes. Similar findings by Selective Service System official$ clearly 
demonstrate the need for such a project as this, especially at a time when an 
intelligent understanding of domestic and world problems is more important than 


ever before.” 


The first phase of the project was a conference held at Washington, D. C., in 
the U. S. Office of Education under leadership of the Director of the project, 
Ambrose Caliver, U. S. Office of Education Specialist in the Higher Education 
of Negroes, and the Associate Director, William M. Cooper, Executive Secretary 
of the National Conference on Adult Education and the Negro. This conference 
was attended by sixty representatives from all levels of education, from various 
educational associations, the American Library Association, the Elks, the National 
Fraternal Council .of Negro Churches, the YMCA, and several government 


agencies. 











....through Counseling 


Services 


N approved evening school shall 

provide counseling and guidance 
services adequate to meet the needs of 
the adults and minors attending classes 
of such school,” read the Rules and 
Regulations of the California State 
Board of Education Relating to Evening 
Schools and Classes for Adults. Un- 
doubtedly, therefore, our adult schools 
in California are providing ‘“counsel- 
ing” services. 

If we think of counseling, however, as 
that process whereby the professionally- 
trained individual establishes a satis- 
factory rapport with the person needing 
help, accumulates objective data on 
the counselee through tests and other 
sources, and interprets the information 
in such a way that the counselee is the 
chief participant and the counselor is 
the indirect guide—the process culmi- 
nating in a practical answer to the need 
which prompted the counselee to seek 
help—then it is questionable as to 
whether we are doing much actual 
“counseling” in our adult schools. 

This definition of counseling is pre- 
sented in the full realization that most 
of our adult schools are part-time in- 
stitutions—with few or no full-time 
teachers other than the principal—and 
located in relatively small communities. 
But it is offered in an effort to help those 
of us in the adult field to realize that at 
the present time we are doing little that 
can be classed as real counseling and to 
encourage us to raise our sights. The 
importance of our failure to provide 
adequate counseling lies not so much 
in the fact that we are giving only per- 
functory compliance to the rules of the 
State Board of Education but rather in 
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¢q Interest in counseling services for 
veterans is growing as more and 
more veterans’ guidance centers are 
established. In this article, Edward 
H. Redford stresses the responsi- 
bilities of adult education for pro- 
viding counseling services for alli 
adults. Here we find Dr. Redford, who 
is Co-ordinator of Adult Education for 
San Francisco Public Schools, in the 
role of contributor. JOURNAL read- 
ers have long known him as editor 
of the JOURNAL, a service which he 
performed for nine years for the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Dr. Redford is keenly interested 
in adult education and in counseling. 
He was formerly head of the Coun- 
seling Department at San Francisco 
Junior College. 





the fact that we are depriving the adults 
of our communities of the services 
which they need and want so desperately 
and which, to all practical purposes, can 
be given them only through the public 
schools. 


URING recent years, we have 

come rather generally to recog- 
nize the importance of counseling in the 
elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools. But we have refused, except 
in a few notable instances where col- 
leges or vocational schools have exhib- 
ited some vision, to help the adult—who 
frequently is much more disturbed about 
what he should do with himself than is 
the school youngster. In refusing the 
adult this service, we have forced him 
to rely on mind-readers, astrologers, 
pseudo-psychologists, and other agen- 
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cies whose concern for welfare of the 
individual is incidental to the fee. 

The recent war has introduced mil- 
lions of Americans, in the Service and 
in war industry, to standardize tests 
and to certain counseling techniques ; 
and out of these experiences has grown 
a tremendous demand for adult coun- 
seling. Commercial counseling services 
throughout the country are springing 
up in answer to this demand, and adults 
by the hundreds of thousands are paying 
fees ranging from $35 each up to $150 
or more for the service which they 
should be able to receive from the public 
schools. 

It seems elementary in these enlight- 
ened times—when more and more gen- 
erally there is acceptance of the school’s 
job as being that of helping individuals 
adjust to the situations in which they 
now find themselves and which they 
will experience in later life rather than 
one of filling them with academic facts— 
that the schools have not met their re- 
sponsibilities until they have helped 
each individual reach a state of adjust- 
ment. Our counseling systems in the 
high schools can only begin the task. 
Somewhere, occasionally in the later 
years of high school but more often after 
the individual has had a chance to try 
his luck at making a living and even at 
establishing a home, he must have the 
opportunity to go through a rigorous 
and more or less complete counseling 
procedure. 

This being the case, we in the adult 
schools should work toward, first, im- 
proving the quality of the counseling 
which we now provide for adults in our 
schools, and, second, introducing the 
clinical approach into our counseling 
programs for adults. 


HAT is the nature of most of our 
so-called counseling in the adult 
school today? In the first place, most 
of the persons doing “counseling” have 


had little professional training in this 
field, and they are not even attempting 
to do counseling in the sense that it has 
been defined here. Rather, it would 
seem, they are performing a mixture 
of services that normally would be as- 
signed to clerical workers and to those 
who might be classed as registrars. And 
while the job of getting the adult en- 
rolled in a class which meets at a time 
and in a location suitable to him is an 
important one to the school, as well as 
to the individual, it is not an answer to 
the need for counseling which so many 
adults are experiencing. 

Further than this, the average “coun- 


selor” in an adult school serves for : 


only two—or, at the most, three—hours 
in the evening. He is not available 
throughout the day; he has too little 
time to do much work with any one 
individual ; and he has very little in the 
way of tests or other tools of the guid- 
ance expert with which to work. 


ETERANS’ counseling programs 
organized since the war are demon- 
strating what can be done with adults. 
And the thousands of veterans who al- 
ready have gone through the eight to 
twenty hours which they must spend in 
one of these centers have demonstrated 
the intense interest in being counseled 
which Americans are displaying today. 
In San Francisco, for example, where 
we are operating one of these veterans’ 
counseling centers, with approximately 
twenty-eight full-time counselors on the 
job, we receive daily requests from ci- 
vilians for us to make our services avail- 
able to the entire community. Those of 
us working in adult education in this 
city sincerely hope that in the operation 
of our veterans’ center we are develop- 
ing techniques and laying the ground- 
work for a full-time clinical-type service 
for all adults—one that will become a 
permanent part of the public-school sys- 
tem of San Francisco. 


: 
: 
' 
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It might be added that in this adult 
counseling center which we are visual- 
izing, we are planning to tie in the 
counseling program directly to certain 
of our educational offerings for adults 
and to expand its scope. For example, 
we feel that the counseling center must 
play an important part in our parent- 
education programs. As a matter of fact, 
in employing the personnel for our vet- 
erans’ counseling center, we have se- 
lected some persons who have sufficient 
background in both psychology and par- 
ent education that they will find a per- 
manent place in our set-up; and we are 
already using some of them in parent- 
education classes in the hours when they 
can be spared from the counseling cen- 
ter. We are working, also, toward a 
time when they can join with the juve- 
nile courts in work with the parents of 
delinquent children. 

As adjuncts of the adult counseling 
center, we see workshops and clinics for 
those wishing to improve their reading 
rate and comprehension, for the handi- 
capped who need the assistance of 
trained speech pathologists or of experts 
in the use of and adaptation to hearing 
aids, and for those needing training in 
lip-reading. We see, also, in the adult 
counseling center an agency which can 
work with personnel managers in busi- 
ness and industry to improve their tech- 
niques for the selection and placement 
of personnel. 


eae is the program in counseling 
which is needed in the adult schools 
in California. It is an ambitious one 
which can be achieved only on a limited 
basis in the small community ; but it is 
one toward which we can set our sights, 
and the exposition of which does help 
us perhaps to realize that there is much 
more to be done than any of us in the 
adult schools are attempting at the 
present—other than in some veterans’ 
counseling centers. , 
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It is a program which could be car- 
ried on to better advantage—since the 
essence of it lies in the presence of 
highly-trained personnel—if school dis- 
tricts could band together, formally or 
informally, as counties or otherwise, to 
share the load. It is a program which 
needs state support in the form of stand- 
ards and in the form of financial aid. 

Our present methods of apportion- 
ment, which give minimum amounts for 
institutional bonuses and the major 
allowance on an A.D.A. basis, do not 
encourage a school system to employ 
counseling specialists. And in the adult 
school, the problem is even more serious 
in this respect than it is in the day 
schools. In the latter, the students are 
required by law to be there; and the 
counseling is concerned with helping 
them find the direction toward which 
they should be working in school. In 
the adult counseling center which is 
visualized here, however, many of the 
adults who come will not be enrolled in 
the schools; and the result of the coun- 
seling interview, quite conceivably, may 
be to discourage them from attending 
adult schools. 


N view of all this discussion, it would 

seem, therefore, that if we are to meet 
the needs of the adults in our communi- 
ties, we must provide counseling serv- 
ices which utilize the clinical approach 
and which can be rendered only by 
trained specialists and that if this ap- 
proach is to be made effective, we 
must set up standards to guarantee 
the right kind of counseling situation 
and then give sufficient state aid to in- 
sure the center’s operation under these 
standards. 


7 7 7 


Note: The San Francisco Veterans 
Counseling Center, to which the author 
refers in this article, is described in the 
October issue of the JourNaL by Ward 
Nichols, Co-ordinator. 
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4 By LUTHER H. EVANS 





New Age 


NESCO, the Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization of 
the United Nations, represents a unique 
endeavor of men throughout the world 
to understand one another and hence to 
live in peace with one another. Peace 
pacts, leagues against war, and that 
important predecessor of the United 
Nations, the League of Nations—all 
devoted their energies to the immediate 
area of political, legal, and economic 
deterrents of overt warfare or made 
inadequate attempts to foster “intel- 
lectual co-operation,” as did the Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Co-operation under 
the League of Nations. Even the phi- 
losophers who fashioned the moral logic 
of “Perpetual Peace” were not entirely 
aware of the practical possibility of a 
world-wide organization for the promo- 
tion of closer understanding among the 
peoples of the various nations consti- 
tuting the international community. 
Only the ancient Stoics, in their limited 
practice of the secular ideal of cosmo- 
politanism, drew close to the pure rea- 
son implied in fostering a world of 
neighbors, all of them different, but all 
of them tolerant in that difference, or 
better still, friends. Today, after more 
than two thousand years, it is part of 
our complex destiny to witness the com- 
mencement of a genuine cosmopolitan 
organization permeated with the funda- 
mental belief “that since wars begin in 
the minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defences of peace must be 
constructed.” (Preamble to the Consti- 
tution of UNESCO) 
This history-making agency of the 
UN has been championed by both Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary Byrnes. 





q As UNESCO comes into perma- 
nent existence in Paris in November, 
JOURNAL readers are fortunate to 
have a report on this organization 
and its implications for adult educa- 
tion by Luther H. Evans, who served 
as Advisor to the United States 
Delegation at the conference which 
drafted the UNESCO Constitution in 
1945. Dr. Evans is the tenth Librarian 
of Congress, appointed to that posi- 
tion by President Truman in 1945. 
Many California educators will re- 
member Dr. Evans as an instructor of 
citizenship at Stanford University in 
1924-1927. Since that time, he has 
taught at New York University. at 
Dartmouth College, and at Princeton 
University. In 1935, he became di- 
rector of the historical-records survey 
of the Works Progress Administration. 
a nation-wide program for the inven- 
tory of state and local archives, manu- 
script collections, and other historical 
source material. This program, in- 
cluding the several hundred volumes 
of guides to historical source mate- 
rials, has often been cited as the 
greatest single achievement of any 
nation in describing and interpreting 
the records of its people. Since 1939, 
Dr. Evans has been associated with 
the Library of Congress—first as di- 
rector of legislative reference services 
and later as chief assistant librarian 
and as acting librarian. He is well 
known for his scholarly research, his 


‘publications, and his active member- 


ship in professional organizations. He 
has served as director of the refer- 
ence librarians’ section of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference 
Libraries, as well as acting chair- 
man of the committee on devastated 
libraries. 
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Last spring, the Secretary of State an- 
nounced in a message to the Congress : 
“In a world where nations may arm 
themselves with weapons against which 
there is no physical defense, basic se- 
curity lies in the creation of mutual trust 
and confidence among the peoples of the 
world. If UNESCO can bring that goal 
nearer by one step, it deserves our 
prompt and whole-hearted participa- 
tion.” This July 30, the President 
hailed the authorization by Congress of 
U.S. membership in UNESCO, ex- 
pressing his hope that “the minds of all 
people may be freed from ignorance, 
prejudice, suspicion and fear, and that 
men may be educated for justice, liberty 
and peace.” The key to the whole 
problem of peace is thus conceived as 
education. 


UT in free governments, thought- 

ful leaders can only pledge the 
intention of their people. The people 
themselves must redeem such pledges 
by lending support and participation to 
the great causes their governments 
would pursue. Are we, the people of the 
most powerful democracy on earth, ade- 
quately informed about the significance 
of UNESCO? Are we prepared to play 
our role in facilitating its progress? I 
believe that there is little disagreement 
about the announced objectives and 
ideals embodied in UNESCO’s Consti- 
tution—a document more comprehen- 
sive in its statement of principles than 
any previous constitutional declaration 
of moral and social right. In its philoso- 
phy can be seen the viewpoint of a new 
“Enlightenment”; in its language, the 
reminder of fundamental democratic 
rights. It is a document for educators 
to study, and for the people of our coun- 
try to mull over. Its purposes will fully 
issue in action only after they have been 
appreciated in their implications by 
the peoples of the United Nations. 
Only after “rights” have been measured 
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against “obligations” and the obligations 
enthusiastically undertaken, will the 
educated opinion-makers of the West- 
ern and Eastern portions of the world 
win the mass support for UNESCO 
that is essential to its success. In short, 
the obstacles and practical difficulties 
confronting this new Organization are 
directly related to encouraging suitable 
proposals and criticisms from the most 
distinguished scholars of the land to 
virtually every vote-age Joe and Jill. 

Since I had the great privilege and 
opportunity of serving as Advisor to 
the United States Delegation at the Con- 
ference that drafted the UNESCO Con- 
stitution in November, 1945, and since 
I find that my interest in it is unshaken 
despite the difficulties the Organization 
has encountered and must yet contend 
with, I am gratified to have this oppor- 
tunity to report briefly on its present 
status. 


Five preliminary meetings of the 
preparatory Secretariat have taken 
place in London, headed by Julian Hux- 
ley of the United Kingdom, and assisted 
by official advisers and consultants from 
many of the United Nations (including 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
France, Belgium, China, Poland, Can- 
ada, and the Netherlands). At the fifth 
and last meeting in July, tentative pro- 
posals were considered and some of 
these selected, with priority ratings as- 
signed for attention (1) immediately, 
(2) for 1947, and (3) for about 1949. 
These proposals are preliminary in form 
and are either general and comprehen- 
sive,-or specialized to suit the require- 
ments of the separate commissions on 
(1) Arts; (2) Letters and Philosophy ; 
(3) Pure and Natural Science ; (4) Li- 
braries, Museums, Publications, etc. ; 
(5) Relief and Rehabilitation ; (6) So- 
cial Sciences ; (7) Education; and (8) 
Mass Media. In addition to the pro- 
posals affecting these important foci of 
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interest, intricate questions of budgetary 
procedure were discussed, as well as 
questions raised affecting internal or- 
ganization, legal and public relations. 


HE United States has formally 

joined UNESCO, and it is antici- 
pated that there will be little delay in en- 
dorsement of UNESCO by the requisite 
twenty nations. Indeed, the temporary 
Secretariat moved to Paris in Septem- 
ber in preparation for the first meeting 
of the General Conference on November 
5. The USSR has not yet deposited its 
acceptance with the government of the 
United Kingdom, and perhaps will not 
be a participant in the General Confer- 
ence for the first year of UNESCO’s 
earnest life. Since the implied national 
policy of member states of UNESCO 
underwrites the “free flow of informa- 
tion” for the mutual benefit of the peo- 
ples of all countries, some, states may 
prove unwilling to join. It is to be de- 
voutly hoped that UNESCO’s early 
efforts for better co-operation in sharing 
the knowledge and the fruits of knowl- 
edge without authoritarian restraint will 
seriously affect the power-nations who 
learn to calculate their self-interest in 
long-run terms. Therefore, the absence 
of one or more nations can be seized 
upon as an excuse for “losing faith” in 
UNESCO solely by the unimaginative 
or the faint-hearted among us. 

In view of the preliminary character 
of the provisional staff UNESCO has 
so far had, and considering the ab- 
sence of settled specific programs and 
procedures, it is not possible to give a 
picture of the “specialized services” it 


may perform within the next few years. ° 


Much depends upon the calibre of na- 
tional advisers and representatives to 
UNESCO, and upon the sound think- 
ing and practical nature of the programs 
and policies adopted. The decision of 
Congress that the National Commission 
to advise the United States representa- 


tives to UNESCO should consist of 
about sixty persons representing pro- 
fessional societies in the United States, 
and about forty of our outstanding indi- 
viduals in the scientific, educational, and 
cultural spheres -promises to guarantee 
a broad variety of outlook for American 
recommendations. Educators and other 
articulate and informed sectors of the 
American population, however, should 
be careful to keep abreast of the com- 
position of the Commission and of the 
activities of our delegates at the No- 
vember Conference. Very often, the 
special interests or preoccupations of 
“distinguished” leaders of thought and 
science distort the general picture to 
accommodate the professional specialty 
or hobby. Bird sanctuaries on Helgo- 
land may be nice for birds and bird- 
lovers! But the devastated schools and 
libraries of Europe and the costly con- 
sequences of inadequate education for 
the young postwar generations should, 
in any rational perspective, cut-bid the 
birds for prior consideration. The task 
confronting the program-builders at the 
very beginning of this eventful Organ- 
ization is to steer between the Scylla of 
doing nothing, fearing to assume any 
obligations, and the Charybdis of doing 
everything, braving all obligations, re- 
gardless of ability to fulfill them or of 
the influence of failure upon other 
phases of the program. 


Ts more practical agreements 
reached so far and now being con- 
sidered for final: approval within each 
nation before the meeting of the General 
Conference, I might best illustrate by 
citing a few features of the UNESCO 
proposal concerning the section I know 
best, on Libraries and Museums. By and 
large, the general drift of serious sugges- 
tion has been in the direction of technical 
improvement of international library 
facilities. This is understood to involve 
the study and recommended action to 
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rehabilitate the damaged or destroyed 
libraries ; the establishment of an Inter- 
national Clearing House of Publications 
to act as a receiving and distribution 
center, and to be connected with interna- 
tional information services ; the prepara- 
tion of comprehensive international lists 
of all publications, under the direction 
of a World Bibliographical and Library 
Center, which would in time undertake 
abstracting services, classification, and 
standardization of library techniques. 
Connected with these primary proposals 
which are now being considered by 
librarians in this country, are many im- 
portant proposals deferred to 1947 or 
1949 priority—such as the integration 
of international specialist libraries (for 
Food and Agriculture Organization, for 
example), the program to promote the 
extension of popular and public library 
services, and the publication of original 
reference works, atlases, and major 
international bibliographies. Another 
group of recommendations considers 
the problem of copyright in order to 
eliminate barriers to the free circulation 
of information, the improvement of 
techniques of documentary reproduc- 
tions, etc., the assumption of responsi- 
bility for the interchange of librarians 
and experts, and the immediate estab- 
lishment of a working library for 
UNESCO designed to meet the require- 
ments of the Secretariat. 


N interesting trend observed at the 

last meeting of UNESCO prepara- 
tory organization in July was the cor- 
roboration of the need for international 
bibliographical services and enterprises. 
From every commission came paral- 
lel requests for comprehensive inter- 
national bibliographies and improved 
exchange of the materials of knowledge, 
as prerequisite to setting in motion the 
limited programs appropriate to each 
field, whether it be natural science, so- 
cial science, art, or philosophy. In a 
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sense, then, progress in the program for 
libraries may be a test case for the suc- 
cessful operation of UNESCO. 

In the light of the urgency and gravity 
of UNESCO’s total mission, it is com- 
forting that realistic and even “hard- 
boiled” men from the sciences, the mass 
media (especially the press), and the 
humanities have advocated the kind of 
caution and compromise that always 
must play its part in the creation of vast 
new political entities. One provision in 
the Constitution states that “with a view 
to preserving the independence, integ- 
rity and fruitful diversity of the cultures 
and educational systems of the Member 
States of this Organization, the Organ- 
ization is prohibited from intervening 
in matters which are essentially within 
their domestic jurisdiction.” However 
much the distinction between “domes- 
tic” and “foreign” or international juris- 
diction may prove to be a constitutional 
stickler, it is right that it be included. 


| ae strength of my belief in 
UNESCO’S great objectives has 
not, I hope, permitted me to ignore the 
heavy seas in which the Organization 
is bound to ride. Its future depends 
upon what all of us do to support it. In 
our schools, our colleges, our libraries 
and museums, our newspapers and 
magazines, our moving pictures and 
plays, the encouragement of peace and 
respect for differences among people 
must become a deep and utterly sincere 
underlying theme. Recently, a philoso- 
pher, surveying our new but violent 
civilization, commented : “Amid all the 
gains of science and technology the 
human heart has remained untamed.” 
It is the job of education to tame it. 
UNESCO, if we use it well, may help 
us to do this and to free the human mind 
of the limitations of ignorance and 
prejudice. In time, heart and head 
should unite in the desired “moral soli- 
darity of mankind.” 








_ ogame 





UNESCO 


UNESCO RESOLUTION ON ADULT EDUCATION 


At the London conference which established the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, the following reso- 
lution relating to adult education was passed : 

Wuereas the strength and stability of democratic government 
depends upon the force of enlightened public opinion, and 

Wuereas Adult Education has an immediate contribution to make 
to the enlightenment of the citizens of the world, 

It 1s RESOLVED: That UNESCO be urged to establish close working 
relationships with the various adult education agencies, public and 
private, and 

That the Preparatory Commission, in elaborating proposals for the 
committee structure and the Secretariat of UNESCO, take full account 
of the need for adequate machinery designed to promote such coopera- 
tive relationships. 











UNESCO LAUNCHES ITS PROGRAM 


Dr. Howard E. Wilson, formerly of the School of Education at Harvard Uni- 
versity and now assistant director of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, is on loan from The Endowment to UNESCO for the purpose of helping 
to build the organization. Of the significance of UNESCO, which comes into 
permanent existence this month and launches its program, Dr. Wilson said 
recently : 

“It is a specialized agency dealing primarily with the fields of education, science 
and culture and through those fields it is attempting to help preserve the peace 
and to increase the level of living. Its significance is that it is trying to prevent 
war—planning to prevent war by direct attack on the causes of war and by the 
up-building of the kind of society that makes conflict unnecessary. 

“We have now reached a point in that secretariat where a report on the pro- 
gram is to be placed before the governments of the world... . That report— 
proposed program of action—will be studied by the specialists’ individual govern- 
ments and discussed at the first general conference, which is to be held in Paris 
in November . . . We shall work with and through the national educational 
authorities in all our member states and work with them in the improvement of 
their own educational system and in strengthening the bonds of understanding 
that ought to tie the nations together. We have no authority and have no intent 
or desire in UNESCO to interfere in an adverse way in the purely internal edu- 
cational affairs of any state. ... We propose to set up a secretariat as a perma- 
nent headquarters of UNESCO to work in conjunction with authorities in edu- 
cation, science, and culture throughout the world. ... UNESCO will benefit the 
United States just as it benefits every other nation in the world—by safeguarding 
a little more closely the hope of peace and by improving the living conditions of 
people throughout the world.” 























Some California Classes 
For Adults 


Courses for adults reported last year 
to the Division of Adult and Continu- 
ation Education incliide many classes 
designed for improvement on the job, 
solution of personal problems, and de- 
velopment of leisure-time interests. The 
classes listed on these pages not only 
illustrate trends in offerings for adults, 
but they will also furnish clues for adult- 
program educators who are interested 
in developing or expanding their pro- 
grams. 


Amateur Projection 
—Tulare Union High School 
Anatomy (for Attorneys) 
—Sacramento Evening Junior College 
Apartment-House Problems 
—Merritt Evening Business School 
(Oakland) 
Art Principles in Dress and Good Grooming 
—Beverly Hills Evening High School 
Athletic Officiating 
—San Jose Evening Junior College 
Bee Keeping 
—Technical Adult Evening School 
(Oakland) 
Blueprint Reading (for building-material 
salesmen) 
—Fresno Technical Evening High School 
Boat Building 
_~—Antioch Evening High School 
Books on Parade 
—Vallejo Evening Adult School 
Business Planning Institute 
—San Mateo Evening High School 
—Excelsior Union Evening High School 
(Norwalk) 
Business Problems 
—Vallejo Evening High School 
Cafeteria Institute 
—Washington Evening High School 
(Centerville) 
Cerebral Palsy 
—Vallejo Evening Adult School r 
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Chinese 
—Galileo Adult High School 
(San Francisco) 
Clinical Methods in Speech 
—Lodi Union High School 


Civil Engineering 
—Sacramento Evening Junior College 
Civil-Service Coaching 
—Pomona Evening High School 
Claims Investigation 
—Commerce Adult High School 
(San Francisco) 


Commercial Air Transportation 
—Trade Extension Evening High School 
(Long Beach) 
Community Forum: Reconversion in San 
Diego 
—Kearney Adult Center (San Diego) 
Community Forum: Strengthening the 
Home-Front 
—La Jolla Junior-Senior High School 
Comparative Government (Japan) 
Sacramento Evening Junior College 
Co-operative Merchandising Training 
—San Diego Vocational High School and 
Junior College 
Custodial Supervision 
—Long Beach City College 
Dancing Therapy 
—Downey Union Evening High School 
Electronics 
—Marin Junior College (Kentfield) 
Elementary Statistics 
—Metropolitan Evening High School 
(Los. Angeles) 
Elements of Russian Language, Literature, 
and History ; 
—Albany Evening High School 
Family Education for Peace 
-—Salinas Evening High School and 
Evening Junior College 
Financial Planning for the Consumer 
—Technical Adult Evening School 
(Oakland) 
Firemanship 
—Antioch Evening High School 
First-Aid and Water Skills 
—Clear Lake Union High School 
( Lakeport ) 











Fix-It-Y ourself and Home Mechanics 
—Technical Adult Evening School 
(Oakland) 


Freedom Round the World 
—Polytechnic Evening High School 
(Long Beach) 


G.I. Bill of Rights and Other Services for 
Veterans 
—Salinas Evening High School and 
Evening Junior College 


Geography of Peace 
—San Jose Fvening Junior College 


Health and Social Adjustment 
—San Diego Evening Junior College 


Home Management 
—Modesto Evening Junior College and 
High School 


Hotel and Restaurant Training 
—-Monterey Union Adult School 


House-Plan Drawing 
—Fresno Evening High School 


House Plans 
—El] Monte Union Evening High School 


How to Teach an Employee 
—Fresno Technical Evening High School 


Human Relations for Key Men 
—Technical Adult Evening School 
(Oakland) 


Income-Tax Accounting 
—Merritt Evening Business School 
(Oakland) 


Income Tax and Social Security 
—San Bernardino Valley Evening Junior 
College 


Income-Tax Clinic 
—Berkeley Evening School 


Increasing Milk Production 
—Ferndale Union High School 
Instruction in U. S. Culture and Customs 
(for Mexican Nationals) 
-—Redlands Adult School 


Invitation to Reading 
—Evening High of Palo Alto 


Japanese 
—Galileo Adult High School 
(San Francisco) 


Jet Propulsion 
—San Bernardino Valley Evening Junior 
College 
Jewelry Engraving 
—Santa Monica Technical School 
Juvenile Delinquency 
—Technical Adult Evening School 
(Oakland) 
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Know Your Money 
—Salinas Evening Junior College and 
Evening High School 
Labor Problems 
—San Luis Obispo Evening High School 
and Junior College 
Landscape Design and Gardening 
—Technical Adult Evening School 
(Oakland) 
Listener’s Guide to Music 
—Fresno Evening College 
“Little Symphony” Orchestra 
—Antelope Valley Joint Union High 
School (Lancaster) 
Little Theater 
—San Luis Obispo Adult Evening High 
School and Junior College 
Merchandising for Merchant Plumbers 
—San Diego Vocational High School and 
Junior College 
Mexico: A Bird’s-eye View 
—Marin Junior College (Kentfield) 
Modern Custodial Practice 
—Monterey Union Adult School 
Navajo and Pueblo Indians 
—San Jose Evening Junior College 


New Developments in Chemistry That Affect 
Everyday Living 
—San Bernardino Valley Evening Junior 
Coilege 


Newspaper Operation as a Business 
—Technical Adult Evening School 
(Oakland ) 
Occupations 
—Marin Junior College (Kentfield) 
Occupational Guidance 
—San Bernardino Valley Evening Junior 
College 
Parasitology 
—Santa Ana Junior College 
Parent Education (for parents of 9th, 10th, 
llth, and 12th grade pupils) 
—Whittier School of Adult Education 
Perfect Hostess 
—Technical Adult Evening School 
(Oakland) 


Personal and Occupational Adjustment 
—Richmond Union Evening High School 
Personal Typewriting 
—Galileo Adult High School 
(San Francisco) 
Petroleum Blueprint Reading 
—Richmond Union Evening High School 
Plastics (Commercial and Shop) 
—Berkeley Evening Trade School 
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Police Science 
—Montebello Evening High School 
Police Training 
—Santa Ana Evening High School 
Polish 
—San Diego Evening Junior College 
Portuguese 
—Hanford Evening High School 
Postwar Air Travel 
—San Jose Evening Junior College 
Poultry Culture 
—Montebello Evening High School 
Precision Optical Grinding 
—Excelsior Union Evening High School 
(Norwalk) 
Proper Eye-Health Lighting for Home and 
Business 
—Petaluma Evening High School 
Proprietorship Training 
—Fresno Technical Evening High School 
Proprietorship Training in Distributive Fields 
—Fresno Evening High School 
Psychology of Adjustment 
—Beverly Hills Evening High School 
Rates and Classifications 
—Merritt Evening Business School 
(Oakland) 
Recreational Leadership Institute 
—San Diego Evening High School 
Refrigeration and Air-Conditioning 
—Burbank Evening High School 
Rehabilitation 
—Oakland High School 
—Grant Union High School and Junior 
College (North Sacramento) 
Related Science and Math (for plumbers) 
—San Diego Vocational High School and 
Junior College 
Remodeling—Modernizing and Upkeep 
Problems of the Home 
—Technical Adult Evening School (Oak- 
land) 
Reorientation for Servicemen in the Postwar 
World 
—Chula Vista Adult School 
Retail-Credit Fundamentals 
—San Jose Evening Junior College 
Safe-Driving Course 
—Salinas Evening Junior College and 
Evening High School 
Safety for Apprentices and On-the-Job 
Trainees 
—Salinas Evening High School and Junior 
College 
Scientific Office Management k 
—Sacramento Evening Junior College 
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Signal Repair 
—Central Trade Evening School (Oak- 
land) 
Social-Living Forum 
—Santa Ynez Valley Union High School 
(Santa Ynez) 
Social Security and Unemployment Insur- 
ance 
—Sacramento Evening Junior College 
Speaker’s Bureau 
—Vallejo Evening Adult School 
Statistics 
—Sacramento Evening Junior College 
Store Protection 
—San Jose Evening Junior College 
Street Railway Operators 
—Samuel Gompers Trades School (San 
Francisco) 
Survey of the Exceptional 
—Vallejo Evening Adult School 
Telephone Training 
—Alameda Evening High School 
Telephone Utilization 
—San Francisco Continuation School 
Theory and Practice of Sports 
—Napa Evening Junior College 
Toward Understanding the Orient 
—Palo Alto Evening High School 
Toy Workshop 
—Berkeley Evening School 
Trade Apprentice Training in Carpentry 
—Monterey Union Adult School 
Training Course for Day-Camp Leaders 
—Riverside Evening High School and 
Junior College 
Training in Salesmanship 
—Santa Barbara Evening School 
Veteran-Privileges 
—Covina Evening High School 
Veterans’ Psychology 
—Salinas Adult Evening High School and 
Evening Junior College 
Vocational Carpentry 
—Santa Ana Evening High School 
Waitress Training 
—San Diego Vocational High School and 
Junior College 
Wardrobe Planning 
—Commerce Adult High School (San 
Francisco) 
Wartime Business Clinic 
—Lodi High School 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Education 
—Vallejo Evening Adult School 
World of Tomorrow 
—The Inglewood Evening High School 














GUIDANCE IN ADULT-EDUCATION CENTERS 


Guidance in California Adult-Education Centers 


We must recognize that the people to be served in such centers are adults ; 
that their interests, abilities, and backgrounds are more variable than those of 
youth ; that the counseling service must operate without the continuity of contact 
which is possible in the youth school. More must be accomplished in the initial- 
interview period. Service must be of a less directive character than that rendered 
to youth. In many ways, the problem of the counselor in such an institution more 
closely parallels the problems encountered in employee-counseling in industry 
than it does counseling activities in the youth school. You will recall that on the 
basis of experience, counseling activities in industrial concerns have centered 
around two major objectives; one is informational ; the other, personal and diag- 
nostic. Less opportunity is offered and less effort is made to operate an edu- 
cational or re-educational activity. It seems to me that this is a research finding 
which has significance for us in this discussion. 


A counselor in an adult school then has need for a continuous flow of infor- 
mational materials. His office should be a veritable clearing house of information, 
not only about the school and its program which he must know fully, but also 
about the community—its social institutions, its public services, its employment 
opportunities. During the next ten-year period, special attention must be given 
to developing information which will be needed by veterans. Many good materials 
for providing this information are being developed. 

The second major function may more truly be called a counseling function. 
Its purposes are to aid the individual to interpret facts, about himself and his 
environment, to check personally derived plans and judgments, to relieve tension 
and anxiety, to provide the catharsis of a friendly listening-post. In order to 
achieve this purpose, attention must be given to providing a total situation which 
is conducive to establishing confidence, rapport, relaxation. The room provided 
should be quiet, comfortable, obviously suited to confidential discussions. The 
counselor must be calm, unhurried, sympathetic. Even the chair provided for the 
counselee is significant. Attention must be given to training our counselors and 
ourselves as counselors to developing skill in this face-to-face therapeutic situ- 
ation. That there is need for such a service, and that such a service will serve a 
great social purpose, is evidenced by the alarming incidence of emotional instability 
and psychiatric difficulties among the people of this country. The need for total 
use of manpower during the war period brought sharply to life the fact that more 
than 50 per cent of all hospital beds are occupied by psychiatric patients, that 
more than half the rehabilitation costs of World War I has been expended in 
the treatment of psychiatric patients during the last twenty-five years, that more 
than one-fifth of our young men eligible for military service have been found unsuit- 
able on the basis of psychiatric examinations. Attention to this problem must be 
a major function, not only of the counseling staff but of the entire adult school 
program. 


There are other services which the counseling staff of the adult school must 
serve, including three very obvious ones—namely, (1) interpreting the needs of 
individuals to instructors; (2) interpreting the needs and interests of individuals 
to the administrator to be used in planning adult programs and courses; (3) co- 
ordinating and clearing with youth schools on individual records and school 
programs. 


The adult-education center is not and cannot be an impersonal machine-like 
informational and training center. It is a strategic point for developing a pro- 
gram designed to improve human relations, to aid each individual to find status 
and security, to find an effective purposeful orientation and purpose in life. It is 
important that the whole institution—teachers and administrators—reflect this 
purpose.—H. B. McDANIEL, Chief, Bureau of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, California State Department of Education. 




















By HENRY C. LINDGREN* 


Counseling Techniques in Adult Education 
by Paul E. Klein and Ruth E. Moffitt. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. 
Pp. xii +186. 


HIS book does not make any pre- 

tense at being a compendium of the 
various techniques and practices which 
have been developed by counselors of 
adults. It states the case of counseling 
in adult education simply and honestly. 
It recognizes that the counseling of 
adults in evening high schools and eve- 
ning junior colleges is a relatively new 
field, and it lays down certain working 
principles. While much of what the 
authors have to say is focused on the 
- adult-education field, many of the prin- 
ciples they expound and the techniques 
they describe are applicable to other 
fields of adult counseling. 

The authors are well-qualified to per- 
form this service for adult education. 
Mr. Klein is the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education of the San 
Diego City Schools, and Miss Moffitt is 
a counselor in both the Evening High 
School and the Evening Junior College 
in San Diego. 

Administrators will be interested in 
the authors’ thesis that counseling pays 
its way in that it aids the adult school in 
eliminating social loss and waste result- 
ing from the improper orientation of 
adult students. 

The chapter on interviewing is well 
worth the price of the book to the coun- 
selor who wishes to improve his tech- 
nique (and what counselor doesn’t’). 
One suggested technique which the 





*Assistant Chief, Advisement and Guidance 
Division, Vocational Rehabilitation and £du- 
eational Services, Veterans Administration, 
Branch 12, Central Office. 
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authors have found useful in gaining 
rapport is the device of sitting next to 
the counselee instead of across from him 
when test profiles and other materials 
are being examined. This situation gives 
the counselee the feeling that the ma- 
terial is being shared with him rather 
than kept from him or doled out grudg- 
ingly. 

The authors feel that “the true heart 
of counseling lies in a sincere and gen- 
uine interest in the well-being and de- 
velopment of each man or woman with 
whom we have contact, in the recogni- 
tion of each as an individual different 
from any other, and in the maintenance 
of a friendly, informal atmosphere with 
a positive and hopeful outlook.” 

Some specialists in the field of guid- 
ance may find fault in the emphasis 
which the authors place on the “common 
sense” approach to counseling, as op- 
posed to the scientific. Others may feel 
that the book is incomplete in that it 
does not describe such widely-publicized 
techniques as the “non-directive ap- 
proach” in personal counseling, although 
the book devotes a chapter to that sub- 
ject and refers frequently to Carl 
Rogers’s works. However, these defi- 
ciencies (if they are deficiencies) can 
hardly be said to detract from the value 
of the book for workers in adult educa- 
tion. The authors, incidentally, recog- 
nize the value of the more mechanical 
aids, such as tests and “canned” occupa- 
tional information; but they stress the 
role of the general practitioner in guid- 
ance work, the warm and friendly ap- 
proach, and the enlistment of every one 
in the school in the counseling program 
—from principal to custodian. 

















A Study of Adult Education in Public 
Schools. Los Angeles, California: Los An- 
geles City Schools, 1946 (May). Pp. 32 
(mimeographed). 


HIS recent investigation made by 

Los Angeles City Schools, which 
falls into the realm of informal inquiry 
rather than into the field of scientific 
research, will be of interest to adult edu- 
cators who wish to compare their sub- 
ject offerings with those of other cities 
or collect suggestions for program de- 
velopment. 

Los Angeles City Schools charac- 
terize the publication as “a repori show- 
ing responses to an inquiry made by the 
Los Angeles City Schools concerning 
selected phases of adult education as 
presently conducted in 33 large cities 
throughout the United States.” 

In response to the informal inquiry 
mailed to forty selected cities, replies 
were received from Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Dayton, Denver, Detroit, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Nashville, New York City, Newark, 
Oakland, Oklahoma City, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Providence, Rochester, St. Louis, Salt 
Lake City, San Antonio, San Diego, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, To- 
ledo, and Washington. 


Most of the report is devoted to a 
summary of the replies of these cities, 
consisting of suggestions and descrip- 
tions of present practices. The seven- 
teen items in the inquiry elicited 
suggestions concerning policy, adult 
teacher-training, new subjects, financ- 
ing, student counseling, and veteran- 
training. 


A Study of Adult Education in Private In- 
dustry. Los Angeles, California: Los Angeles 
City Schools, 1946 (May). Pp. 25 (mimeo- 
graphed). 


S a “companion report” with the 
report of adult education in public 
schools, the Los Angeles City Schools 
have also released a summary of the re- 
sponses received from twenty industrial 
concerns. “Anxious to see in what way 
our own program could continue to 
serve industry during the period of re- 
construction, we wrote to several large 
industrial organizations asking that 
their educational departments give us 
the benefit of their opinions and plan- 
ning,” reads the preface of the report. 
As a result of its inquiry, Los Ange- 
les City Schools received descriptions 
of educational activities carried on by 
industry, together with many sugges- 
tions as to “how the public schools may 
make their contribution to this phase 
of adult education.” 

Industries which replied to this in- 
quiry included American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company ; Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A.; Chrysler Institute of 
Engineering; Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, Inc.; E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.; Eastman Kodak Company; 
International Business Machines; 
International Harvester Co. ; Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation; National Cash 
Register Company ; The Pullman Com- 
pany; Radio Corporation of America; 
Sears, Roebuck, and Co.; Shell Oil 
Company; Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, Inc.; The Sperry Corporation ; 
Swift & Company ; United States Rub- 
ber Company ; The United States Steel 
Corporation; and the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company. 
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Sketches 





Edited by LAWRENCE B. WHITE 


Recreation Project at Modesto.— 
High-school and junior-college students 
‘at Modesto have demonstrated their 
leadership in community affairs by suc- 
cessfully motivating a community recre- 
ation center. As early as 1939, several 
attempts were made by youth groups of 
the Modesto High School to organize 
and establish a recreation center. Each 
of these attempts failed because of lack 
of community support and financial co- 
operation. In 1944, the movement was 
revived by the Modesto Recreation De- 
partment, and excellent leadership was 
developed among the high-school and 
the junior-college students. The M.Y.O. 
(Modesto Youth Organization) was 
formed, and it now has an over-500 
membership. 

The M.Y.O., under the capable lead- 
ership of Mrs. Serena E. Arnold, Super- 
intendent of Recreation, raised enough 
money through various activities to pur- 
chase four lots in a central location. It 
enlisted the support of almost every 
adult civic group, secured a donation 
from the Rosenberg Foundation, and 
persuaded the Stanislaus County Cen- 
tral Labor Council to donate all the labor 
needed to build a recreation center. 

The new community recreation cen- 
ter, to be built as soon as a permit is 
available, will be a $50,000 plant, in- 
eluding an auditorium, game rooms, 
lounge with fountain and kitchen, club 
rooms, office, and a basement for hob- 
bies and crafts. The center will be oper- 
ated by the M.Y.O. with the assistance 
of a full-time paid member of the City 
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Recreation Department. The M.Y.O., 
whose membership is open to any youth 
between the ages of 13 and 20, will 
operate the building five nights a week; 
and on other occasions, the center will 
be open to various community groups. 


5 7 5 


Student Court at Glendale.—For 
a number of years, an effective student 
court has been a prominent feature of 
student government at the Glendale 
High School. The Court is composed 
of five students and a faculty adviser. 
Three of the students are elected at large 
by the student body, and the other two 
are appointed by the Student Cabinet 
from an approved list supplied by the 
administration. One of the five Court 
members is appointed by the Student 
Cabinet to be the chairman of the Court 
and ex-officio member of the Cabinet. 
Court members all have the same “free 
period” and meet daily, or as often as 
necessary. 

Cases are referred to the Student 
Court by the Student Board of Control, 
which is “a sort of police organization.” 
The Court does not consider cases of 
classroom discipline, but it is concerned 
with violations of regulations regarding 
conduct on the grounds and in the build- 
ings. Offending students are required 
to appear before the Court to discuss 
infractions of the rules. Usually, such 
discussion results in future conformity 
to regulations, and no penalty is pro- 
vided by the Court. 

In stubborn cases, however, penalties 
are set—either detention after school or 
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cleaning up the grounds and cafeteria 
after lunch periods. Typical violations 
and penalties are: (a) for being off- 
grounds without permission — three 
hours of detention or six periods of 
clean-up ; (b) for being in halls without 
a pass—one hour of detention or two 
periods of clean-up; (c) for eating in 
the halls—one hour of detention or two 
periods of clean-up. (A “period” of 
clean-up is the last fifteen minutes of 
the lunch hour.) Cases involving smok- 
ing or gambling on the school grounds 
are referred to the administration. 

In case a student enters a “not-guilty” 
plea, an informal “trial” may be held 
with seven students from the study hall 
as the jurors. In seven years of Student- 
Court operation, there have been only 
two or three such trials. 

“All in all,” writes Mr. John S. 
Gaines, faculty adviser to the Student 
Court, “it is felt that our organization 
is a great success and that it contributes 
tremendously to the morale of our in- 
stitution. Also, it definitely lightens the 
burdensome number of cases to be 
handled by our vice-principals.” 


LA 7 v 


Junior College Federation at Santa 
Barbara.—The Executive Committee 
of the California Junior College Fed- 


eration met recently at Santa Barbara. 
This committee, an important one in 
this rapidly expanding area of educa- 
tion, is composed of the following mem- 
bers: Basil H. Peterson, President, 
Glendale; Paul Mohr, Vice-President, 
San Francisco; John H. McCoy, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Santa Ana; L.]J. 
Adams, Santa Monica; A. G. Paul, 
Riverside; B. E. Jamison, Porterville ; 
J. W. Howe, Taft; W. H. Austin, 
Marin; Harold Chastain, Placer; Frank 
B. Lindsay, State Department of Edu- 
cation (ex-officio member). 

Discussion of problems centered 
around the “growing pains” now appar- 
ent in all California junior colleges. 
Three primary topics of discussion 
were: (1) provision of the best possible 
educational program for veterans, in- 
cluding consideration of curriculum, 
finance, and housing ; (2) inauguration 
of an extensive and effective public- 
relations program; (3) desirability of 
more uniform regulations and policies 
throughout California in matters affect- 
ing student activities in junior colleges, 
particularly as they concern athletics. 

These problems and other important 
ones constitute the bases of the discus- 
sion and business for the annual meeting 
of the California Junior College Federa- 
tion this month (November 15-16) at 
Bakersfield. 





4 In conformance with the desire of the Editorial Board of the JOURNAL to bring 
to its readers timely reports on current studies and recent conferences, workshops, 
and meetings, the remainder of this issue of the JOURNAL is devoted to such reports. 
As the first article in the series, Burton Henry, a Ph. D. candidate at the School of 
Education of the University of Southern California, has prepared a report of the 
Intercultural Education Workshop, which was held this summer under the joint 
sponsorship of the Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural Education of the University 
of Southern California. Mr. Henry served as a member of the Steering Committee 


of the Workshop. 














Intercultural Education 


Workshop 


N a year more noted for heat than 

light, more distinguished for racial 
and religious bigotry than democratic 
idealism, at a time when the shadow of 
war still darkens our faces, a significant 
check mark can be made in the credit 
column of education. 

Thirty-five teachers and administra- 
tors (the maximum that could be en- 
rolled), representing the negro and 
white races, the Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant faiths, and many varied eth- 
nic backgrounds, came this summer to 
the Intercultural Education Work- 
shop at the University of Southern 
California. From elementary schools, 
junior high schools, senior high schools, 
junior colleges, and universities of sev- 
enteen different states, they gathered 
(some of them traveling 3,000 miles), 
with each individual motivated by 
problems concerning intergroup rela- 
tionships and with all those individual 
problems centering about one of the 
main issues facing public education in 
our time—namely, how to teach the 
present youth of the nation not to follow 
in the racially prejudiced footsteps of 
their parents. 

The Workshop, sponsored jointly 
by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Coast Council on 
Intercultural Education, Los Angeles, 
was directed by Dr. Stewart G. Cole, 
Executive Director of the Pacific Coast 
Council and one of the founders of the 
Intercultural Education movement in 
the United States. Co-staff members 
with Dr. Cole were Dr. Tanner Duck- 
rey, Assistant to the Board of Super- 
intendents of the Philadelphia City 
Schools (one of the most important 
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q By BURTON HENRY 


positions ever held by a negro in the 
public-school systems of this country), 
and Mrs. Jane Hood, Co-ordinator in 
Teacher-Training, University of South- 
ern California. 


I N order to help the students discover 

answers to their individual and local 
intercultural problems, the Workshop 
set up four major objectives : 

1. To provide an opportunity for school 
and community leaders to work individually 
and together on problems of intercultural 
education. 

2. To define issues, develop policies, and plan 
programs of action for improved intergroup 
relations in local schools and communities. 

3. To prepare units, bibliographies, and 
other aids for individual and group service. 

4. To review successful practices in school 
and community intercultural activities, secure 
points of view of leaders in the field, and study 
research and other materials for the improve- 
ment of intergroup relations. 


N accomplishing its purposes, the 

Workshop had two focal points of 
organization—daily lectures and Work- 
shop discussions. For example, from 
8:00 to 9:00 every morning, the mem- 
bers listened to lectures designed to give 
them all a common background of 
knowledge in the intercultural field. 
During the first week, the theme was 
sociology and anthropology, with Dr. 
Cole basing his lectures on such topics 
as “Cultural Tensions in School and 
Community,” “America’s System of 
Class and Caste,” “Dynamics of Inter- 
group Conflict,” and “Social Distance” 
(presented by Dr. Emory Bogardus, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Re- 
search at U.S.C.). In the second week, 
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Dr. Joseph Weckler, Head of the De- 
partment of Anthropology at U.S.C., 
and Dr. Cole lectured on psychology 
and anthropology, discussing such prob- 
lems as “Race and Culture,” “Dynamics 
of Inter-personal Conflict,” and “Dis- 
crimination and Segregation.” Philoso- 
phy of education was the third week’s 
theme, and the fundamental purposes 
and values of education in American 
democracy were presented around the 
headings: “Education and Social 
Action,” “What Is Intercultural Edu- 
cation?” and “Dynamics of Classroom 
Practice.” 

After this general foundation for in- 
tercultural education, the lectures of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth weeks dealt 
with the specific techniques which edu- 
cation has used and could develop in 
order “to supplant prejudice with 
understanding, tolerance with appre- 
ciation, antagonism with goodwill, and 
build of many racial and cultural groups 
one America.” 

Dr. Duckery defined the ideals ver- 
sus the practices that create America’s 
dilemma. Miss Handley, Professor of 
Social Work at the University of IIli- 
nois, presented the “Techniques of 
Social Work”; Mr. Pixley, Assistant 
Director of the Los Angeles Youth 
Project, the “Techniques of Group 
Work”; and Dr. Paul Sheats, “The 
Techniques of Adult Education.” 
Other lectures covered the application 
to intercultural education of such tech- 
niques as the documentary play, psycho- 
drama and sociodrama, counseling and 
guidance, in-service education for 
teachers. 


URING the last week, the lecture 

period was devoted to summaries 
by the staff and the San Diego members 
of the Workshop, who had spent their 
six-week session in setting up an inter- 
cultural-education program to be put 
into effect in the San Diego Public 
Schools during 1946-1947, 


* Immediately following the daily lec- 
ture hour, the Workshop group gath- 
ered in the Curriculum Laboratory 
for sessions lasting from two to three 
hours. The members discussed the 
various problems arising out of the 
morning lecture, and they listened to 
and argued with panels composed of 
such community and professional lead- 
ers as Raymond Booth, Director of the 
Los Angeles Council for Civic Unity ; 
Arnold Nakajima, Evergreen Hostel ; 
Floyd Covington of the Los Angeles 
Urban League; Professor George 
Sanchez, University of Texas ; Dr. Der- 


‘wood Baker, Consultant in Industrial 


Public Relations ; Professor W. Henry 
Cooke, Claremont College ; Dr. Samuel 
Dinin, Bureau of Jewish Education; 
Mrs. Irene Heineman, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Mr. Frank 
Wilkinson of the Central Housing Com- 
mission of Los Angeles; John B. 
Hughes, radio commentator and ana- 
lyst; Robert Harris, editorial writer 
of the Los Angeles Daily News; Dr. 
Travers, Board of Superintendents of 
Los Angeles City Schools; .Arthur 
Corey, Executive Director, California 
Teachers’ Association. 


» he this workshop period, the mem- 
bers joined in small committees 
according to their common interests: 
e.g., elementary, secondary, curriculum, 
teacher-training, Mexican problems. 
With the help of these committees, with 
the aid of the three staff members with 
whom they had afternoon conferences, 
and through the use of the library and 
resource materials in the Laboratory, 
each individual Workshop member de- 
veloped his own report, his own answers 
to his own individual school and com- 
munity problems in the area of inter- 
cultural relations. During the last week, 
brief reports of all these projects were 
made to the group in the discussion 
period. 
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4% HE Workshop included many other 
activities of extreme significance to 
intercultural education : (1) There were 
regularly scheduled demonstrations of 
the various recordings and films deal- 
ing with intergroup problems. (Not 
only was an opportunity given to see 
and hear the latest audio-visual mate- 
rials in this area, but also instruction 
was offered in the best educational 
use of these materials for classroom 
purposes.) (2) A very convincing 
presentation was given by Dr. Sarbin, 
consulting psychologist, on the actual 
technique of the psychodrama and 
sociodrama in the probing into and 
alleviating of intercultural tensions. 
(These practices have been practically 
unexplored by the classroom teacher.) 
(3) Questionnaires and discussions 
were used to evaluate the objectives and 
results of the Workshop experiences. 

But intercultural-education work- 
shops do not start and end with lec- 
tures, panels, discussions, projects, and 
audio-visual aids. Their main source 
of strength arises from the fact that the 
members actually live the kind of inter- 
group life that they are learning about. 
By living and eating in the same dormi- 
tory ; by going on field trips together to 
“Bronzeville,” Little Tokyo, China- 
town, Mexican districts, slum areas; 
by spending social evenings at the homes 
of local negroes, Jews, and gentiles ; and 
by going to museums, beach parties, 
picnics—these helped every teacher to 
develop deeper insight into and more 
favorable attitudes toward the vari- 
ous “outgroups” with whom he was 
associated. Surely no better way has 
been found to improve inter-racial, 
inter-religious, and inter-ethnic atti- 
tudes than by the use of many intimate 
primary group relationships and social 
contacts. 


A SUMMARY may be made then of 
the values of the workshop tech- 
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nique in teacher-training, especially in 
the area of intercultural relations : 

1. Learning experiences are organized psy- 
chologically around the purposes and needs of 
the workshop members. These experiences 
are organized functionally rather than along 
subject-matter lines. 

2. Learning experiences are controlled by 
co-operative planning and democratic pro- 
cedures on the part of both members and staff. 

3. Learning experiences use accumulated 
materials from the past freely in solving pres- 
ent and future problems. 

4. Learning experiences have desired out- 
comes, but these outcomes are not required 
uniformly from all shop members in certain 
fixed amounts. 

5. Learning experiences lead to new inter- 
ests, problems, purposes. 

6. Outcomes are evaluated continuously, 
with constant student-participation, and 
through the use of many instruments—formal 
and informal. 

7. There is flexibility in individual and 
group planning and in physical facilities. 

8. There is available an adequate amount 
of resource materials and resource leaders in 
special fields. 

9. There is frequent use of group-discussion 
methods and the panel method of discussion. 

10. There is a breakdown of the shop into 
functional, working committees. 

11. There are many intimate primary group 
relationships. 

12. There is direct exposure to problem 


_ Situations in society and the local community 


with a view to improving intercultural rela- 
tions and effecting social change. 


HE group felt that those values were 

realized at the University of South- 
ern California Workshop this summer. 
It was another experiment to prove that 
education can be both functional and in- 
tellectual. Thirty-five teachers and ad- 
ministrators learned about the demo- 
cratic ideal in intergroup relations by 
practicing democratic intergroup rela- 
tions themselves. Knowledge of the 
type that is gained from ordinary college 
lecture courses? Yes, it is important, 
and it was obtained. Anthropological 
facts, ethnological information, socio- 
logical data, understandings of the psy- 
chology of prejudice, awareness of the 
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economic and psychological founda- 
tions of racism, knowledge of classroom 
teaching techniques, of curriculum unit 
building, of bibliographical materials, of 
the usages of drama and first-hand ex- 
periences, of ways to improve commu- 
nity relations—all this knowledge and 
more, the classroom can impart as well 
as a workshop perhaps. But no lecture 
course, alone and by itself, can do the 
thing that is most essential in the in- 
tercultural education of teachers—i.e., 
enable them to live interculturally. That 
is the primary function of the inter- 
cultural-education workshop, an experi- 
ment and an experience in living and 
working together. 

And that is what took place at the 
Intercultural Education Workshop on 
the Trojan campus. Thirty-five teach- 
ers—black and white, Catholic, Jew, 
Protestant, and humanist, whose an- 
cestors came from most of the countries 
of Europe and Africa—deliberately cre- 
ated an intercultural microcosm to prove 
to themselves and to those who might 
look and listen that an intercultural 
macrocosm is entirely within the realm 
of the possible. They said to each other 
that if only one generation of students 
ofall colors and cultures could be taught 
that they had an illness in common— 
the whole power-and-profit-motivated 
socio-economic pattern under which 
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they lived—then their energies could 
be directed along melioristic channels 
rather than against each other’s pig- 
mentation or faith. Teachers and school 
youth everywhere would have to realize 
that deep economic wisdom, as well as 
moral truth, underlies such aphorisms. 
as : “In order to hold a man in the ditch, 
you have to stay down there with him” 
and “This country cannot exist half 
slave and half free.” 


S° did intercultural education during 
the Summer of 1946 pass one more 
milestone in its efforts to awaken the 
educators of the country’s children not 
merely to introduce units in race-rela- 
tions, anthropology, and the psychology 
of prejudice into the school curriculum, 
but, what is far more necessary, to put 
into day-to-day practice the democratic 
ideal of the worth of every individual 
human being and his culture. If that 
democratic philosophy could only per- 
meate the practice of the entire school 
system from the janitor and teacher to 
the principal and superintendent, from 
the gym class and machine shop to the 
Latin and algebra class, then it would 
be but a matter of years, instead of 
millenia, before those same individual 
human beings would be able to prove 
their worth and dignity and that of their 
culture. 





4 It is estimated that 633,000 teachers in the United States have left the teaching 
profession since 1939 and that there are 108,000 emergency teachers at the present 
time. Because of this critical situation, the National Education Association sponsored 
the National Emergency Conference on Teacher Preparation and Supply at Lake 
Chatauqua, New York, on July 27-29, which was attended by more than 350 repre- 


sentatives of teachers’ organizations. 


Indicative of the contents of the conference-group reports, which will be published 
this fall, are the recommendations for a program of action formulated by the group 
which concerned itself with the in-service education of teachers. These recommenda- 
tions, which appear on the next page, were contributed by Dr. Harold B. Brooks, 
Principal, George Washington Junior High School, Long Beach, who prepared the 


report for the in-service-education group. 


Dr. Brooks is an active member of the California Society of Secondary Education, 
serving as a member of the Board of Trustees. 














Program for Teachers’ In- 
Service Education. < 5y narow 8. srooxs 


N-SERVICE education should be 

based upon the conviction, among 
others, that public education serves its 
rightful purpose in a democracy when 
it seeks directly to develop individuals 
who can formulate principles and poli- 
cies and make decisions resulting in 
action that is consistent with our basic 
democratic tradition. This requirement 
necessitates teachers’ acquiring for 
themselves the discipline of marshaling 
tools of learning, scientific principles, 
facts, techniques for mediating conflict- 
ing interests, and democratic value- 
judgments to determine their private 
and public minds at moments of vital 
decision and serious concern. The 
school should seek to teach the tech- 
niques of group discussion and planning 
—essential techniques for people to 
understand and use if they are to enjoy 
the confidence inspired by coming to 
common agreements. The processes of 
consensus are especially strategic in a 
cultural situation, one characterized not 
only by diversified interests and values 
but also strongly marked by conflicts 
and opposing contentions. The subjects 
and the activities of the educational pro- 
gram should be utilized not as ends in 
themselves but as the source of facts, 
techniques, and common persuasions 
needed in the making of practical judg- 
ments. People should learn to know, 
but they should learn also that the test 
of knowledge is the use that can be 
made of it. 

An evaluation of the product of teach- 
ing should be made in terms of the dis- 
positions and abilities developed by 
learners to use the tools of learning and 
to marshal facts, information, descrip- 
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tive principles, and normative general- 
izations in determining a course of 
action—recognizing the ability of the 
learner to work with others in coming 
to common agreements. 

Based upon this philosophy of teach- 
ing, the approach to in-service education 
should be conducive to the physical and 
mental health of teachers and to the de- 
velopment of mutuality in solving prob- 
lems through creative group thinking 
and action. Therefore, in-service edu- 
cation should center about problems 
considered important by all those who 
participate in the management of a 
school—both professional and lay peo- 
ple. It should result from the planning 
and the evaluation by the school staff ; 
and it should utilize all possible re- 
sources, place a premium on the devel- 
opment of appropriate courses of action, 
function as an integral part of the 
development of any educational pro- 
gram, emerge from a pervasive belief 
in the professional integrity of the 
teacher, and develop in the teacher an 
appreciation of the significant role of 
the teacher in America. 


HE emotional environment in the 

community and in the school should 
satisfy four basic needs of a teacher— 
namely, sufficient freedom to make in- 
quiry and to initiate action easily and 
comfortably within certain limits which 
teachers help to establish; a sense of 
belonging to a cohesive working group ; 
a feeling of security in his private and 
professional life ; and an opportunity to 
experience genuine success in educa- 
tional enterprises. 
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The character of the school as a social 
organization is an important factor in 
determining the quality of the emotional 
climate in which teachers work. One 
type of school is autocratic in both its 
organization and in the emotional over- 
tones of resentment among teachers, 
children, and parents resulting from its 
operation. In such a school, one person, 
or a limited group, dictates the decisions 
—with the result that the basic needs of 
teachers are neglected. 


The philosophy selected in another 
type of school may be laissez-faire in 
nature. In this situation, the teacher 
often thinks that he enjoys freedom ; but, 
at best, his power of initiative and di- 
rection is restricted to a compartment 
within the total program, limited by his 
absence of opportunity to participate 
with others in developing the total pro- 
gram. Another inadequate administra- 
tive policy frequently associated with 
laissez-faire-ism is characterized by 
administrative efforts to supervise the 
teacher only when he is in trouble and 
is in serious need for help. The laissez- 
faire situation usually generates a cli- 
mate only a little better than that of the 
autocratic one. For example, in the 
environment of extreme freedom, the 
teacher cannot be motivated by a strong 
sense of belonging to a cohesive work- 
ing group. 

The institution which utilizes the 
democratic approach places an empha- 
sis on the participation of all persons 
concerned and on the development of 
a sense of sharing with and belonging 
to the group. The development of an 
emotional environment characterized by 
democratic procedures places great re- 
sponsibility upon the administrator ; for 
in no sense do democratic procedures 
dismiss the administrator as an un- 
necessary “functionaire.” His basic 
function is to co-ordinate rather than 
to direct. He should give special atten- 
tion to making certain that teachers feel 


that their services are appreciated. It 
is important that the climate of both the 
school and the community contribute 
to a clear recognition and acceptance of 
a professional code of ethics, such as that 
recommended by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


TH conditions motivating teachers 
to grow in service are as follows: 


1. The four basic needs of teachers as de- 
scribed above should be met. 

2. The direction of and the approach to in- 
service education should meet the criteria set 
forth above. 

3. The teacher should have the complete 
co-operation of the administration in dealing 
with pupils and with their parents in develop- 
ing and managing the program. 

4. All of the physical conditions of the 
school should be satisfactory, including the 
plant, supplies, textbooks, and equipment. 

5. Professional improvement should be rec- 
ognized on the salary schedule by salary 
increases. 

6. The teacher should be fully aware of the 
purpose of each of his many duties. 

7. The service-load of the teacher, including 
meetings of all types and extracurricular as- 
signments, should be entirely reasonable.. 

8. The number of pupils enrolled in the 
teachers’ classes should be reasonable. 

9. The service-load and the schedule of the 
teacher should be planned in respect to the in- 
service program, as well as to other teacher- 
responsibilities, 


RECOGNITION should be given for 
teachers who grow in service, as 


follows : 

1. Opportunities should be available for su- 
perior teachers to share their accomplishments 
with other teachers. 

2. Administrators and supervisors should 
confer appropriate commendations upon teach- 
ers for superior work or for outstanding 
service. 

3. Recognition should be given on the salary 
schedule for professional improvement. 

4. Community groups should be encouraged 
to recognize teachers’ services. 

This broad concept of in-service edu- 
cation is based upon the premise that 
all professional school personnel should 


be served. In fact, the term teacher in 
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this report refers to various types of 
personnel—namely, administrators, su- 
pervisors at all levels, college teachers 
of prospective teachers, elected and ad- 
ministrative officers of educational or- 
ganizations, state-department members, 
and federal-government people con- 
cerned with education. No educational 
practitioner should be exempt. Only 
when all participate in efforts to grow 
in service will the educational profes- 
sion be able to mobilize itself sufficiently 
to meet the urgent tasks that lie ahead. 


HE success of any program of in- 

service education is determined by 
its ability to produce educational leader- 
ship at all levels.. Leadership that is 
needed is not only self-motivating and 
directing but is also extremely alert 
to opportunities for learning through 
shared experiences with those who fol- 
low the leaders. Therefore, leadership 


should perform the following functions : 

1. Provide a pattern of administrative or- 
ganization and scheduling which gives teach- 
ers a definite opportunity and responsibility 
for a wide and active participation in making 
inquiry into school conditions and in basiag 
plans, policy-making, and evaluation upon the 
results of the inquiry. 

2. Assist in providing an emotional climate 
that enables teachers to function in the ad- 
ministrative organization. 

3. Be aware of and alive to the basic prob- 
lems facing American education on all levels, 
especially on the level and in the area in which 
the participants are engaged. 

4. Arouse a feeling of need among teachers 
for a program of in-service education and en- 
gender a conviction that this need can be met 
by employing the resources of the staff and 
including the resources of outside agencies. 

5. Aid in providing the profession’s recog- 
nition, as well as that of the lay public, for 
worth-while in-service-education activities of 
teachers. 

6. Provide source material, personnel, and 
other facilities essential to the realization of 
a program of in-service education. 

7. Be democratic to the end that leader- 
ship passes. from person to person as deter- 
mined by need, ability, and understanding of 
a problem. 
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LL organizations established either 
by law or by the profession at vari- 
ous levels and in different areas should 
assume responsibility for co-ordinated 
leadership in assuring active teacher- 
growth. The educational personnel at 
any level or area should be responsible 
for the in-service education of the per- 
sonnel in adjacent levels or areas. For 
instance, at least three types of per- 
sonnel should be concerned with the in- 
service growth of the school adminis- 
trator: teachers who work with him, 
members of teacher-education faculties 
of colleges and.universities, and officers 
of the state department of education. 


1. Local school systems, acting through 
democratic processes, should be the unit of in- 
service education, including such responsibili- 
ties as planning the in-service objectives and 
activities which will best meet the needs of 
the local unit; utilizing fully and intelligently 
all the resources which are available for the 
continued education of teachers; and pro- 
viding the largest portion of the financial sup- 
port necessary for in-service education. 

2. Local professional organizations should 
engage actively in planning the local-unit pro- 
gram of in-service education; channel outside 
resources, ideas, and stimulation into this pro- 
gram; aid in developing a unified program 
(not fragmented, competitive enterprises) ; 
and assume leadership in providing the proper 
climate for in-service growth. 

3. State departments of education should 
provide stimulation, organization, and co- 
ordination of local-unit efforts; co-ordinate 
and lead in planning the non-local resources 
(e.g., college programs to be made available 
in the state) ; assume leadership in developing 
resources which are needed but not available; 
take the lead in bringing resources of national 
and regional agencies into the state ; co-operate 
with the state education association in securing 
adequate financial support for all in-service 
education activities. 

4. State education associations should share 
equally with the state department of education 
the task of planning the non-local resources ; 
foster the development of a constructive atti- 
tude toward the educational profession on the 
part of laymen, board members, and teachers ; 
and lead in a public-relations program de- 
signed to assure the professional growth of 
teachers. 
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5. Colleges and universities should provide 
resources in personnel and services which are 
needed by local and state school units; plan 
offerings and services in co-operation with 
teachers, professional organizations, and state 
departments ; co-operate with each other and 
with other agencies, such as the state depart- 
ment, in developing co-ordinated and compre- 
hensive state-wide services ; provide budgetary 
allocations which will make in-service edu- 
cation readily available; modify outworn no- 
tions of credit and academic respectability 
which frequently block meaningful in-service 
education for teachers; and last, but of great 
importance, develop continuous pre-service 
programs of education for prospective educa- 
tional personnel, consistent with the principles, 
policies, and recommendations in this report. 

6. Co-ordinated, stimulating, and dynamic 
national leadership for teacher-education 
should be provided through the voluntary and 
intelligent co-operation of the national agen- 
cies which are concerned with—or should be 
concerned with—teacher-education. This lead- 
ership should seek to strengthen and improve 
the existing agencies, respecting their integ- 
rity and making it possible for them to pool 
their resources; and place stress upon the 
principle of voluntary co-operation. It should 
not exercise coercive, propagandistic, or pre- 
scriptive direction of teacher-education. 

The National Education Association 
should play a highly significant role in 
making such leadership effective. Some 
such co-operative arrangement as the 
Council on Co-operation in Teacher 
Education is a promising key to pro- 
viding the national leadership which is 
so essential in these times. 


mR PECIAL conditions and groups in 
education merit particular attention 
both in emergency and in long-term 
programs of in-service education. These 
groups include the permanent, as well 
as the emergency teachers, who have 
sub-standard certification, both of whom 
are numerous in rural areas. Included 
also in these special groups are those 
teachers who are resistant to change, 
passive to suggestions, or prone to 
hibernate professionally—protected by 
tenure. Both urban and rural areas are 
confronted with these problems. 
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In order to solve educational prob- 
lems occasioned by sub-standard teach- 
ers, these recommendations are made: 

1. Programs to meet these special condi- 
tions should be undertaken only after study 
by the local groups, as well as by state and 
national agencies; and then action should be 
taken in terms of the needs of the groups. 

2. Teacher-training institutions and local, 
state, and national agencies should direct at- 
tention to the problem and develop programs 
for these special groups, not only because their 
needs are present and pressing but also because 
large numbers of teachers and children are 
involved. 

3. Sub-standard certification should be up- 


‘graded and emergency certification abandoned 


as quickly as possible. 

4. More professional leadership should be 
provided immediately for rural areas on local 
and state levels. 


ROGRAMS of public relations 

should attempt to convince all groups 
in the community of the merit, needs, 
and accomplishments of the educational 
program. Some of the means of carrying 
forward an effective program of public 
relations include the use of visitation of 
parents at school and teachers in homes, 
community councils, radio, press, mo- 
tion pictures, and channels of communi- 
cation between the school groups and 
community groups. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. National Education Association should: 

1. Employ radio time for presenting the 
gist of the Committee’s conclusions. 

2. Give wide publicity in newspapers, non- 
professional and professional journals, to 
a statement of the nature and the role 
of leadership of a program of in-service 
education described in the Committee’s 
report. 

3. Prepare a monograph containing a digest 
of the Committee’s thinking on in-service 
education for wide distribution. 

4. Arrange for regional work conferences 
in the forty-eight states, employing the 
committee-type program to deal with 
various aspects of in-service education. 


, 
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Rewrite or amend the constitution of 
N. E. A. to provide for a much more 
democratic method of participation, plan- 
ning, and control. Reorganize N. E. A. 
and allied state and local organizations 
so that the national organization will be 
a representative body from the forty- 
eight state associations ; the state associ- 
ations, representative bodies whose basic 
parts are regional within the states ; and 
the regional divisions of the state associ- 
ations, representative groups from local 


school units. 


. Stimulate and encourage local units to 


become active and closely-knit organi- 
zations with professional outlook and 
influence. 


. Conduct research pertinent to in-service- 


education problems that will result in 
proposals based upon what should be 
done rather than what is being done. 


II. American Council on Education should: 
1, Continue as a specialized resource agency. 


2. 


III. 
. Give encouragement and leadership to the 


IV. 


Assist all units of the educational struc- 
ture with a comprehensive in-service- 
education program. 


U. S. Office of Education should: 


reorganized activities of N. E. A. 


. Provide specialized professional leader- 


ship to N. E. A. in carrying out its new 
program. 


. Recruit personnel for regional confer- 


ences from all available sources. 


. Initiate the establishment of standards for 


uniform certification laws. 


. Co-operate with N. E. A. in conducting 


research on teacher growth. 


State-local education associations 
should : 


. Become an integral and constitutional 


part of a new N. E. A. pattern. 


. Help to keep the agencies above the local 


level sensitive to grass-root problems 
when policies are made and action is pro- 
jected. 
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V. State departments of education should: 


ce 


VI. 
. Encourage N. E. A. membership. 

. Provide funds for in-service education. 

. Provide for sound policies of adminis- 


aon = 


Furnish leadership on the state level to 
local school units, regional divisions, and 
state units. 


. Collaborate with U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation. 


. Service as a co-ordinating agency to ar- 


ticulate national, state, and local activity. 


. Furnish leadership to local boards of edu- 


cation. 


. Improve certification policies so that 


teachers must furnish evidence of in- 
service growth to keep their certificates 


in force. 


Local boards of education should: 


tration conducive to the proper climate 
for in-service education. 


. Act as an agency of communication be- 


tween lay and professional interests as 
educational policies are formulated. 


VII. School administrators should: 


1, 


Furnish leadership in their schools (as 
described in the Committee’s report) be- 
cause such leadership is essential to an 
active program of in-service education. 


. Furnish leadership to the professional 


personnel, the board of education, and 
the community which will result in a 
sound program of in-service education. 


. Co-operate with other administrators in 


the initiation of plans of action for de- 
veloping a pattern of administrative or- 
ganization which is conducive to in- 
service education. 


VIII. Teachers should: 


zs 


Become active in organizing local units 
of the reorganized N. E. A. and in par- 
ticipating in state associations and na- 
tional organizations of the N. E. A. 
family. 


. Assume responsibility for active partici- 


pation in the programs of in-service edu- 
cation. 


Reports on Teacher Education 


Journal readers who are interested in following current publications on teacher 
education will be interested in the final statement of the Commission on Teacher 
Education, entitled The Improvement of Teacher Education. There are eight 
reports of the Commission, all published by the American Council on Education. 











Admission Deficiencies of 


Student-Veterans 


MONG the multiplicity of educa- 

tional problems which currently 
face the war veterans and the officials 
of institutions of higher learning, the 
problem of admission deficiencies often 
has received less attention than it merits. 
The more obvious difficulties of vet- 
erans—including housing, social ad- 
justment, finances, and” vocational 
interests—tend to obscure the ever- 
present problem of admission stand- 
ards and requirements. 

It is evident, however, that although 
the veteran may be armed with a Cer- 
tificate of Eligibility from the Veterans 
Administration, he cannot take advan- 
tage of the educational provisions of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights unless his pre- 
vious academic record qualifies him for 
admission to the school of his choice. 

In a study recently completed at the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
the official secondary-school transcripts 
of 972 war veterans admitted in special 
status during 1945-1946 were examined 
to discover the nature and the extent 
of the deficiencies which deferred the 
veterans from admission in regular 
status. Marks and credits in secondary- 
school academic subjects completed by 
the veterans were matched with the B 
average and with rather specific patterns 
of subject requirements of the Uni- 
versity. 

It was found that the amount or the 
extent of deficiencies in both scholar- 
ship and subject requirements for the 
majority of the veterans was three 
units (or fewer) on the basis of high- 
school records; while only a very few 
veterans had shortages of more than 
five units. Additional academic work 


q By H. O. NORDBERG 





¢ As veterans return to school in great 
numbers, educators are concerned 
about these students’ chances of 
scholastic success, especially for 
those who are unable to meet the 
entrance requirements of the uni- 
versities. Readers will be interested. 
therefore, in a recent analysis made 
by the University of California of the 
admission deficiencies of its veteran- 
students. The summary of this study 
has been prepared for JOURNAL 
readers by H. Norville Nordberg, a 
graduate sfudent in the School of 
Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 





completed subsequent to the high- 
school program was of sufficient merit 
in these latter cases to justify admis- 
sion in special status. Veterans with 
serious admission deficiencies, not cor- 
rected by later work, were referred to 
the University Extension Division or 
to other schools. 


HILE 82 per cent of the veterans 

in special status had subject-pat- 
tern shortages of three units (or fewer), 
only 67 per cent had three or fewer 
units of scholarship shortage. And 
while fully 19 per cent of the veterans 
had no subject deficiencies, only 15 per 
cent could present an equal record in 
secondary - school scholarship. Thus, 
scholarship—or the maintenance of a 
B average in the required secondary- 
school subjects—proved generally to be 
a somewhat more difficult obstacle than 
did the subject requirements. Fifty- 
three per cent of the veterans admitted 
in special status during 1945-1946 re- 
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ceived all, or nearly all, of their second- 
ary education in California schools. 

Analysis of the highest marks earned 
in secondary schools, prerequisite to the 
basic admission requirements of the 
University, revealed that difficulty pro- 
gressively and regularly increased 
through the requirements of (a) his- 
tory, (b) English, (c) mathematics, 
(d) science, (e) foreign language, and 
‘(f) advanced mathematics, chemistry 
or physics, or additional foreign lan- 
guage. History and English were appar- 
ently the easiest requirements to meet, 
for higher marks were received in these 
two subjects, and there were fewer 
units of deficiency than in any other of 
the entrance requirements, despite the 
wide range in geographical origin of the 
veterans. 


F 5,832 English marks tabulated, 

only 58 were F’s or blanks (insuffi- 
cient units taken) and 263 D’s. There 
were 334 A’s; 1,860 B’s; and 1,415 (or 
nearly 25 per cent) C’s. Ninth-grade 
English marks, which are not included 
in the averages but which earn unit 
credit, accounted for 1,902 (or nearly 
one-third) of the English marks used. 
Similarly, the special-status veterans 
included in the study were able to re- 
ceive credit for nearly 40 per cent of 
the required 3,888 marks in mathemat- 
ics with algebra taken in the ninth grade. 


More than two-thirds of the highest 
science marks offered on the transcripts 
were those of B and C, but only 123 of 
the 1,944 marks were A’s. Nearly 17 
per cent of the necessary marks in sci- 
ence, with two-semester marks for each 
unit of credit, were unfulfilled. 


JOREIGN language, coupled with 

the “(f) requirement,” caused the 
bulk of the difficulty for special-status 
veterans in meeting admission require- 
ments of the University. Nearly one- 
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third of the necessary 3,888 foreign- 
language marks or “entries” were 
unfulfilled. Fewer marks of A (only 2 
per cent) were received by the veterans 
in secondary-school foreign language 
than in any other requirement. This 
relatively low academic showing existed 
despite the fact that the system of 
checking off ninth- grade units ac- 
counted for slightly more than 20 per 
cent of the total highest available marks 
in foreign language. 

Difficulty in both the “(e) requir- 
ment” and the “(f) requirement” was 
especially pronounced among veterans 
from states other than California. In 
foreign language, for example, exami- 
nation of the transcripts of veterans 
who received their secondary educa- 
tion in the North Central states revealed 
54.57 per cent of the necessary entries 
to be blanks; in the California group, 
such blanks totaled but 20 per cent.. 
Those of the North Central group who 
did take the required two years of for- 
eign language, however, received higher 
marks than did veterans from Califor- 
nia schools. 


HAT the bases on which veterans 

were selected for admission in spe- 
cial status were effective was evidenced 
by the scholastic record earned by vet- 
erans thus admitted in the fall term of 
1945. The majority of the group under 
study who completed the term achieved 
a C average or better; the grade-point 
ratio of the entire group was 1.18. 
Veterans admitted in regular status at 
Berkeley achieved a grade-point ratio 
of approximately 1.43; while special- 
status veterans at U.C.L.A. earned a 
ratio of 1.39. Admission in special 
status thus permitted some veterans to 
receive the benefits of federal aid and 
continue work toward their academic 
goals in the University despite admis- 
sion deficiencies in the secondary-school 
record. 











WORLD CONGRESS ON AIR-AGE EDUCATION 


World Congress on Air-Age Education 


A World Congress on Air-Age Education was held August 21-28 at Inter- 
national House, in New York City, for the purpose of considering how aviation 
may contribute to a peaceful and united world. This Congress was an outgrowth 
of a meeting of representatives of major educational institutions in this country 
and abroad who recently met in New York City to consider the problems of 
aviation education in peace time. The Congress was sponsored by Air-Age Educa- 
tion Research in co-operation with many universities and state departments of 
education. 


In discussing the objectives of the Congress, N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., Director, 
stated, “The rapid strides which are being made in the science of aeronautics and in 
the development of air transportation provide another example of how our tech- 
nology and industry are moving far out in front of our ability to absorb their 
implications in economic, social, and political planning. Man still lives in a 
society based on horses and buggies, or at best a 40-mile-an-hour automobile. 
Technology is living in an era of 700-mile-an-hour jet propelled planes which 
know no physical obstacles as they move around the world. There has probably 
been no period in our history when there was a greater need for a program of 
education of children, youths, and adults which would enable our social) structures 
to grow with these scientific advancements in the tools of human relationships 
as expressed in improved transportation and communication systems. 


“Many educators throughout the world believe that the proper use of aviation 
can be a great asset in the solution of the problems which the world faces in 
adjusting its social, economic, and political systems to the air-age technology. 
These educators are coming together to meet with leaders in the field of journal- 
ism, radio, motion pictures, government,-air transportation, aircraft manufactur- 
ing, and private flying in an attempt to discover what program of education should 
be instituted in schools, colleges, and mass media, such as radio and newspapers, 
in order that aviation may be utilized for the greatest benefit of mankind.” 


The primary function of the Congress, as outlined by the organization com- 
mittee, was to develop from the study of aviation progress and its social, economic, 
and political concommitants, the implications for education in elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities, and adult educational agencies. In 
order to do this the Congress must: 


1. Create a basis for curriculum revision in terms of needs of the air age. 

2. Offer suggestions for the development of college and university courses 
in the field of air transportation, aviation, and teacher-training. 

3. Assist in the development of the most effective content for mass media, 
including radio, press, and cinema in the program of adult education. 


4. Develop the means by which students and teachers can gain experience 
relating to these problems. Questions of flight training, travel experiences, 
and flight experience will be considered in terms of their contribution to the 
primary purpose. 

The work of the Congress was divided into three principal areas for discussion : 

1. The first area included the developments in aviation covering such elements 
as the development of speed and power, service, economics, business and 
legal aspects, physiological and occupational problems. 

2. The second area dealt with the implications in the progress of aviation for 
the fields of sociology, economics, politics, cultural relations, and security. 

3. The third general area covered the implications of both of the above areas 
for elementary, secondary, higher, and adult*education, and the develop- 
ment of a continuing program of air-age education, including the establish- 
ment of a world education research and planning organization to carry out 
the proposals of the Congress and serve as a clearing house and adminis- 
trative unit—FRANK B. LINDSAY, Assistant Superintendent of In- 
struction, State Department of Education. 
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Problems of Small High 


Schools 


HE difficulties confronted by small 
high schools in maintaining accept- 
able standards of secondary education 
become greater as these standards are 
raised. A varied curriculum and spe- 
cial services essential to good high- 
school education are difficult to attain 
today without a faculty of considerable 
size working in a plant with diversi- 
fied facilities and adequate equipment. 
Therefore, problems encountered in 
small high schools are numerous and 
persistent, as revealed in a recent sur- 
vey in which principals of California’s 
small high schools reported their prob- 
lems and suggested solutions. 
Problems due to size seem to dimin- 
ish—at least in the eyes of school prin- 
cipals—as the school increases from 300 
to 400 in average daily attendance. In 
fact, the survey indicated that for the 
purposes of this study a good definition 
of a small high school is one with fewer 
than 400 students in A.D.A. 


In answer to the question What 
school curricular offerings or special 
services do you feel should be offered 
in your school but are not now available? 
the 165 principals who reported listed 
346 different needs in thirty-six sepa- 
rate fields. The ten fields listed most 
often in the order of their frequency 
include: (1) shop work—66; (2) health 
services and health education—39; 
(3) agriculture—34; (4) arts and 
crafts—30; (5) counseling and guid- 
ance program—16; (6) homemaking— 
15; (7) music education—15; (8) 
speech arts—14; (9) commercial 
courses—1l1; and (10) remedial work 
in basic skills—10. As is apparent from 
these replies, the greatest needs in small 
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4 By E. H. LAFRANCHI 





4 The Committee on the Problems of 
the Small High School of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary 
School Principals, in co-operation 
with the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the State Department of 
Education, recently mailed a survey 
form to the principals of the 242 Cali- 
fornia high schools with fewer than 
500 students in daily attendance. A 
summary of the responses has been 
prepared for JOURNAL readers by 
E. H. LaFranchi, assistant professor 
of education in educational admin- 
istration at the University of Southern 
California, formerly high-school prin- 
cipal and district superintendent of 
St. Helena Unified School District. 





high schools are in the non-academic 
fields which have been added recently. 

Replies to the question What are the 
major plant and equipment limitations 
in your school? emphasized the answers 
to the previous question and helped to 
explain the replies to that question. 
Whereas shop courses were listed as 
the No. 1 item needed in the curriculum 
by 66 (or 40 per cent), shop buildings 
tied with gymnasia as the No. 1 item 
needed in facilities. The ten plant facil- 
ities listed as limitations most fre- 
quently by the 165 principals were in 
the order of their rank: (1) gymna- 
sium—51; (2) shop buildings—51 ; 
(3) cafeteria—38; (4) auditorium— 
33; (5) music rooms—32; (6) addi- 
tional adequate classrooms—31; (7) 
homemaking rooms—16; (8) play and 
athletic grounds—16; (9) swimming 
pool—13; (10) agriculture building 
—12. 











PROBLEMS OF SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE third question What do you 

consider are other limitations your 
school faces because of its small size? 
elicited the following ten most fre- 
quently reported limitations: (1) lim- 
ited course offerings—32; (2) lack of 
specially trained personnel—21; (3) 
financial limitation (because of tax 
limit and low assessed valuation )—18 ; 
(4) impossibility of using ability group- 
ing-—10; (5) lack of student compe- 
tition—7; (6) too few students for 
sports, plays, and other extra-curricu- 
lar activities—7 ; (7) high unit costs— 
6; (8) inadequate counseling and guid- 
ance services—6; (9) high transpor- 
tation costs—4; (10) lack of extra- 
curricular activities—4. 


The ten responses made most fre- 
quently in answer to the question What 
solutions do you consider possible to 
the limitations faced by your school be- 
cause of its small sige? were: (1) ex- 
panded building program—48; (2) 
increased state and federal aid—36; 
(3) increased services from the State 
Department of Education and the 
County Superintendent’s Office — 20; 
(4) more teachers—15; (5) consoli- 


dation of schools—l4; (6) increased 


tax limit or assessed valuation—10; 
(7) availability of trained teachers— 
10; (8) no solution—7; (9) less em- 
phasis on university entrance require- 
ments—4; (10) bond issue—4. 


Principals were requested to list any 
particular procedures or devices used 
in their schools to overcome limitations 
which were due to small size. Of the 
responses, the ten listed most often 
were: (1) use of seven- or eight-per- 
iod day—8 ; (2) employment of teach- 
ers to work in both elementary and 
high schools—8; (3) introduction. of 
correspondence courses—6; (4) utili- 
zation of activity period—4; (6) 
assignment of heavier teacher loads— 
4; (7) employment of best available 
teachers at highest possible salary—4; 
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(8) employment of part-time teachers— 
3; (9) use of student office help—3; 
(10) employment of nurse with the ele- 
mentary school—3. 

Of the 165 schools, 124 (75 per cent) 
reported that they followed the practice 
of offering certain courses only on al- 
ternate years, and almost every subject 
offered in small high schools was listed 
by one or more schools as being offered 
every other year. 


| summary, these data indicate that 
the problems which high schools face 
because of small size spring largely 
from two basic factors—the limited 
number of specialized personnel who 
can be employed and the high unit costs 
of providing special buildings and ade- 
quate equipment in a small school. The 
very fields which should be strongest 
in rural areas—agriculture, shop work, 
homemaking—are lacking or seriously 
limited because building facilities, 
equipment, and trained instructors are 
not provided in many districts. 

In order to solve the problems which 
are due to limited personnel, several 
possible helps seem worthy of consider- 
ation, such as: 


1. The unification of elementary and high- 
school districts makes possible the employ- 
ment of teachers in special fields, such as 
music and art, to serve both in the elementary 
and in the high school—although neither 
school may be large enough by itself to justify 
a full-time instructor in the field. Also, the 
consolidation of two or more high schools 
might be considered, as well as the formation 
of six-year high schools. 

2. Certain services, such as health and at- 
tendance supervision, can be furnished on a 
county-wide basis through the office of the 
county superintendent of schools. 

3. Some more specialized services can he 
offered only on a state-wide basis. The pres- 
ent Division of Schoolhouse Planning ren- 
ders an extremely valuable service to the 
small schools of the State. Its capacity to 
render such service should be expanded. Simi- 
lar service might be provided in other fields, 
such as audio-visual aids, testing programs, 
and supervision of special subjects. The only 
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field in which adequate specialized subject 
supervision is now provided in the small high 
school is vocational agriculture where it is 
provided on a state-wide basis. 

4. Some curricular offerings may be given 
only every other year. For example, the sci- 
ence teacher can teach physics one year and 
chemistry the following year, thus allowing 
that teacher an additional period each day to 
teach a subject which otherwise could not be 
offered. 

5. Most small high schools do not have 
mid-year promotion, a practice which means 
that mid-year students transferring to such 
schools must be accelerated or retarded one 
half year. Because the advantages of mid-year 
promotion are very questionable, many more 
larger schools might consider discontinuing 
the plan. 

6. A school day of seven or eight periods 
makes it possible to offer a wider variety of 
subjects. 

7. Some subjects primarily designed for 
students who will continue their education in 
college, which can be postponed until the stu- 
dent goes to college, can be sacrificed in 
preference to subjects needed by the greater 
majority of students. For example, very small 
high schools might offer a three-year course 
in only one foreign language. Larger high 
schools could include three-year courses in 
only two languages. 

8. Some services and curricular offerings 
can be made possible by employing part-time 
skilled personnel. The chief difficulty with 
this solution is that persons with the necessary 
specialized training are usually not available 
for part-time work in the small communities 
in which small high schools are located. Some 
small schools find it possible to employ teach- 
ers who work part-time in another high school 
located relatively near. Such schools might 
also consider the possibility of consolidation. 

9. The high-school supervised correspond- 
ence courses now available through the 
Extension Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia provide an opportunity for pupils in 
small high schools to study subjects not in- 
cluded in the school’s curriculum. 

10. Because the few teachers employed in 
small schools must provide all the opportuni- 
ties—both curricular and extra-curricular— 
offered in the school, these teachers must be 
more versatile than teachers in larger schools. 
Teacher-training institutions should consider 
these needs in small schools, particularly by 
encouraging prospective teachers to be able to 
offer some skill which would enrich the offer- 
ings of small high schools—for example: 
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public speaking, drama, debating, yearbook 
work, journalism, nature hobbies, photogra- 
phy, radio, and craft work. 


E Sone problems arising because of 
high unit costs can be met at least 
in part by: 

1. The unification of districts, thus making 
it possible to utilize certain buildings and 
equipment by both elementary and high 
schools. The consolidation of high schools and 
the formation of six-year high schools would 
have a similar effect. 

2. Increased funds should be provided high 
schools from the state and federal level, and 
extra funds should be made available to the 
poorer districts—at least for building pur- 
poses. 

3. Regarding the cost of transportation, the 
State should consider the possibility of as- 
suming a proportion of the burden over and 
above the amounts apportioned districts on 
the basis of average daily attendance. 

4. Wherever feasible in building construc- 
tion, dual or multiple-use rooms should be 
constructed for the very small schools. 

5. All elementary districts should belong 
to a high-school district in order to increase 
the tax base of many small districts, thereby 
making an improved financial condition pos- - 
sible. It would be an application of the prin- 
ciple that the wealth of all the people should 
be taxed to educate the children of the State. 


A NOTHER serious problem in small 
high schools is the high rate’ of 
teacher turn-over, which is caused by 
many factors, some of which are due 
to conditions within the small schools 
and others which have nothing to do 
with the school themselves. Little can 
be done to correct the latter, which 
would include such factors as want- 
ing to live in a large community. Liv- 
ing accommodations are often ex- 
tremely poor in small communities, 
and many teachers have been discour- 
aged from staying in these communities 
for this reason. The factors originating 
within the schools themselves would 
include inadequate buildings and equip- 
ment and poor working conditions in 
general. Many of these conditions 
would be improved by the solutions 
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offered for the two. main problems dis- 
cussed. Perhaps the best way to hold 
teachers in the small communities dur- 
ing the present housing shortage would 
be to furnish living accommodations 
for them. 

The present California tenure law 
also acts to aggravate the teacher turn- 
over problem. In view of the fact that 
the law operates in such a way that no 
protection is offered teachers in small 
schools, it actually works against the 
interests of small schools, for it encour- 
ages teachers to leave small schools for 
districts having over 850 students in 
average daily attendance. Here again, 
the solution already mentioned of uni- 
fying school districts would help be- 
cause it would bring many school dis- 
tricts above the 850 A.D.A. minimum. 
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N conclusion, the solutions or alle- 

viations of many difficulties con- 
fronting California small high schools 
seem to be attainable through efforts in 
the following six fields: 

1. The unification of elementary and high- 
school districts, or otherwise increasing 
the size of the administrative unit. 

2. Forward looking leadership within the 
small school districts. 

3. Increased services on a county-wide 
basis through the office of the county 
superintendent of schools. 

4. Increased services provided on a state- 
wide basis by the State Department of 
Education. 

5. Improved financial support for the small 
school districts, particularly from state 
and federal sources. 

6. Greater consideration of the needs of 
small high schools. by teacher-training 
institutions. 





CO-ORDINATING STUDENT PERSONNEL PRACTICES 
IN JUNIOR COLLEGES AND STATE COLLEGES 


As a result of its meeting at Berkeley on October 11, the State 


College-Junior College Committee on Relations reports the following 
thinking on co-ordinating student personnel practices in junior colleges 
with those in state colleges with reference to veterans and non-veterans : 


Identification of Some Factors in the Problem: 


1. 


ho 


6. 


Of the more than 14,000,000 men and women in the Armed Forces 
of World War II, about 3,500,000 will eventually seek more edu- 
cation as part of their postwar plans. 


. It is reliably reported that of 1,000,000 veterans under Public Law 


346, one-third are in college and university ; one-third are in college 
on-the-job training ; and one-third are in schools of less than college 
grade. 

The War Department has relaxed discharge requirements (one 
year’s service). 


. 1,700,000 veterans on unemployment insurance will soon be look- 


ing for jobs and/or junior college-state college entrance. 


. College enrollment will reach its peak in 1949 or 1950 and then level 


off without sudden decline. 

Youths approaching college age will do well to make their plans 
ahead. 

Demobilization of all war-drafted men will not be completed before 
1948. All of these drafted men are eligible to the G. I. Bill veterans’ 
rights. 
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8. Many of those now in state colleges, junior colleges, and lower di- 

vision of universities are potentials for readjustment as to: 

(1) Occupational objectives. 

(2) Financial ability for following through on 4- to 6- and 8-year 

program for professional training. 

(3) Shift from professional to semi-professional objectives. 

(4) Placement in employ following graduation. 
Note: See the report of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals on. “State Requirements for a High School Di- 
ploma for the Veteran,” published in The Bulletin (October, 1946), 
pp. 92-144. 


Some of Our Common Obligations: 


1. The junior college with its 2-year semi-professional curricula, co- 
ordinated with the 4-year occupational non-professional curricula 
in state colleges, provides an educational service that merits ex- 
pansion through counseling and adjustment services provided by 
the Veterans Administration. 

. Whatever our numbers on the campus, we must use instructional 
and administrative procedures to keep close to the veteran—his 
thinking, his objectives, his recreational program, his welfare and 
security—to assure as far as in our control that he does not come 
out of his educational program under G. I. a disillusioned citizen. 

3. We must incorporate UNESCO objectives into our campus pro- 

gram and promote student-exchange under provisions of the Ful- 
bright Bill. 


4. We must not lose perspective in our programs for oncoming high- 
school graduates surrounded by veterans during the five years im- 
mediately ahead. 

5. We must select, encourage, and train future teachers of America 
and also recreational leaders for the advancement of community 
welfare. 

6. We must maintain adequate standards of competency for economic, 
social, civic, and personal relationships on the part of all students— 
non-veterans as well as veterans. 

7. We must use audio-visual aids more extensively in our instructional 
program—extra-classroom as well as classroom. 

8. We must take our public with us to finance the service program 
which we envision. 


N 


Some Recommended Procedures: 


1. A continuing exchange of information about student personnel pro- 
cedures in our institutions. 

2. A constantly expanding use of joint committees in the areas of our 
common obligations. 

3. Administrative procedures that will follow through and apply find- 
ings and recommendations of these joint committees. 

4. Continued aggressive planning and utilization of the findings that 
grow out of the conferences which bring together the administrative 
heads of state colleges and junior colleges —-ROSCO C. INGALLS, 
East Los Angeles Junior College. 
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